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THE WEEK. 


Tue Russian fleet, after passing Singapore a 
fortnight ago and making apparently for the Formosa 
Channel, detached at least a portion for coaling and 
victualling at Cam-Ranh, upon the Annamese coast. 
There is at Cam-Ranh a harbour entirely land-locked, 
some seven miles by two, the central portion of which 
has soundings of from seven to ten fathoms, is large 
enough to hold the largest fleet, and has good 
holding ground. The entrance to this harbour 
(which is surrounded by mountains) is perhaps half a 
mile wide, and altogether, though deserted and not 
even fortified, it is an excellent place of refuge. But 
the Russian fleet is not and never has been within 
this harbour. It is lying in Cam-Ranh Bay, on the 
outside of the entrance. This bay is in latitude 11.55 
north, longitude 109.10 east. It also has good holding 
ground, especially towards the south, and soundings 
of from fifteen fathoms to twenty-two on its extreme 
exterior boundary towards the open sea. There is a 
good supply of fresh water near the anchorage. 

Tue choice of this place for re-victualling and coal- 
ing is of a piece with the exact and successful calcula- 
tions which have hitherto marked Rodjestvensky’s 
movements, It was not chosen for concealment. It 
lies at the corner of the Indo-Chinese peninsula which 
every vessel must pass on the regular trading route 
from the Straits to Hong-Kong. So long as the Russian 
ships are in this neighbourhood it is impossible for 
contraband to pass in safety. If a course be laid down 
from Singapore past the Anamba Islands to the Canton 
River or Hong-Kong, it will be seen that such a course 
just grazes the Annamese coast at the point where Cam- 
Ranh harbour and bay are situated and there can 
be little doubt that the Russian choice of this position 
was dictated by a desire to harass the import of con- 
traband through Hong-Kong into Japan as much as 
possible during the progress of the Baltic Fleet north- 
ward to the Japanese islands. Itis also very con- 
veniently situated for the re-victualling of the fleet from 
Saigon, and, as we have already remarked, for the 
taking aboard of fresh water, and is sufficiently 
sheltered at this moment of the year for the coaling of 
all the vessels. It is not known how much of the 
whole squadron is present in these waters, but we may 
take it that even such vessels as were absent when the 
first observations were made by passing vessels a week 
ago are in touch with the vessels anchored there. 

THERE has been some debate in the Press (though 
apparently not in the Chancelleries) as to whether the 
presence of the Russian Fleet in these waters would 
tend to violate neutrality. The French rules upon the 
harbouring of vessels in the time of war are perfectly 
clear. A hostile fleet may anchor in a neutral road- 
stead or harbour for an indefinite space so long as it 
does not there make any preparations for further hos- 
tilities and does not take on more provisions or fuel 
than are necessary to take it to its next port. It is 
maintained, however, by the French Foreign Office 
that the Russians have not hitherto taken advantage 
of this rather wide interpretation of the rights of 
neutrals. The Russian fleet, it is maintained, did not 
anchor within the three-mile limit at Madagascar, and 
it will be remembered that the French agreed with us 
some twenty years ago to make the three-mile limit 


binding upon them as it is already upon ourselves. 
Whether the Russian fleet in Can-Ranh Bay are 
anchored within the three-mile limit or no only an eye- 
witness who had had the opportunity of special obser- 
vation could determine. But it is worth noticing that 
it is quite possible for them to do so. They could lie 
between the North Point and Davaich Point in a good 
anchorage and in soundings of from eighteen to twenty 
fathoms without technically violating the rule, and yet 
enjoying the shelter of the bay upon three sides. It 
will probably be found that they have taken such an 
anchorage in order to avoid involving their allies. 





THE news from Russia exhibits the strange com- 
bination of concessions and coercion which has been 
the characteristic of the Tsar’s policy for the last few 
months. On the one hand it is announced this week 
that the zemstvo system is to be extended to the ten 
Polish and nine western provinces. A Zimes corre- 
spondent who is responsible for this statement 
says that a number of representative Poles have 
been summoned to a_ consultation about the 
necessary measures for introducing the zemstvo 
system. Further, a_ rescript has been published 
ordaining an extension to Siberia. The Siberian 
zemstvos are to be modelled on the plan of 1864, and 
not on the reactionary features that have since been 
introduced. The correspondent who sends this mes- 
sage says this development is taken to imply that the 
zemstvos are to be the basis of the representation in the 
National Assembly, and the S/ovo works out a detailed 
scheme for constituting a Lower House of 700 mem- 
bers, representing the various zemstvo provinces, the 
large towns, the orthodox and other clergy, labour 
and capital, and the Universities. On the other 
hand the Agrarian Commission is said to be entirely 
composed of reactionaries, including the Grand Duke 
Viadimir and General Trepoff. The Manchester 
Guardian correspondent lays stress on the minute 
system of repression which is now in force in St. 
Petersburg. Doctors are forbidden even to give lectures 
on the precautions to be taken against cholera. One 
result is the elaborate organisation of the professional 
classes into determined parties of reform. 

A RAILWaAy strike in Italy at Easter is a matter of 
European interest, and therefore the troubles that have 
arisen this week between the railway servants and the 
Government have been watched with wide and anxious 
interest.. The Government's bill for State requisition 
and management of railways is the cause of the storm. 
That bill provides that all employés of the railways, 
whatever their rank or the nature of their employment, 
are to be considered as ‘‘ public officials.” Those who 
voluntarily abandon or do not accomplish their duties, 
or who accomplish their duties in a manner 
calculated to interrupt or obstruct the regu- 
larity of the service, are to be considered as having 
voluntarily left or as being dismissed their posts. This 
provision applies to railways which remain the 
property of private companies as well as to the State 
railways. This serious restriction on their freedom 
to strike, accompanied though it is by provisions for 
improving the position of the railway servants in other 
particulars, has been keenly resented by the railway 
men. They held two or three conferences with 
Ministers without effect, and then decided on a general 
strike. The last railway strike in Italy was carried 
out in an original way. The men _ insisted 
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on executing all the regulations, examining every 
carriage to see that it was clean and warm before 
letting the train leave the station, and so on, thereby 
making traffic hopeless. This time the Government 
were prepared with adequate provisions for taking 
over the work of the railways, and the strike, which 
was never taken up with enthusiasm, seems already at 
an end. Meanwhile it is impossible, whatever our 
feelings about the strike itself, not to sympathise with 
the difficulties of the position in which the railway ser- 
vants find themselves under the prospective bill. 





Tue German Press continues to bear testimony to 
the apprehensions felt in business circles as to the 
effects of the new commercial treaties. It is now 
recognised that the increased duties on food must be 
followed by a general movement for an advance of 
wages, and that the cost of production must be seri- 
ously enhanced. ‘All the changes for the worse in 
the tariffs have,” says Professor Lotz, ‘‘ been motived 
by the fact that otherwise we could not have carried 
through the increase of our duties on agricultural pro- 
duce.” As one consequence of the destruction of the 
export trade in many important classes of goods to 
Russia and Austria,a movement has already set in for 
the erection of branches of German factories in these 
countries. Under these circumstances, while every 
German chamber of commerce is declaring the new 
treaties disastrous to the interests of German producers, 
it is strange to find that Professor Hewins only sees 
in them a blow at British imports. The fact that, 
according to Dr. Soetbur, the secretary of the National 
Chamber of Commerce, by the new tariff duties are 
reduced on only 6 per cent. of the German exports to 
these countries while they have been increased on 
47 per cent. displays the negotiators of a ‘“‘ scientific 
tariff” in a light very different from that represented by 
our Tariff Reformers. In those cases in which the 
German conventional tariff has been raised against 
British products it would appear that the Germans 
are themselves the worst sufferers. Take the tin- 
plate duties. A large Rhenish iron firm writes : 


“Tt is to be borne in mind that in the whole of Germany 
there are only five tinplate works, which are combined in a 
syndicate. As this is unable to supply the home demand, 
Germany is dependent on the importation of English tin- 
plates, and the increased duties will assuredly inflict great 
injury on those industries which use tinplates as raw 
material, since it must have the effect of increasing to the 
extent of the duty the quotations in the home market. The 
higher duties on tubes, too, will merely ensure that the 
Tube Cartell will raise its prices at home while the foreigner 
will receive the benefit of cheap tubes.” 


Dr. Ernst von Halle, of Berlin University, has 
acutely pointed out how the effectiveness of a Protec- 
tive tariff has been minimised by international agree- 
ments between the great protected cartells and by the 
regulation of railway rates in the interest of organised 
exporting industries. 





Lorp Cromer’s report on Egypt has been for many 
years one of the most encouraging and instructive of 
all our public documents. The progress which he was 
able to report last year was miraculous, and this year 
the record is not less wonderful. The Soudan, which 
from its re-annexation has been a grievous burden upon 
the Egyptian Treasury, is improving at a rate which 
might well excite the envy of the Chartered Company 
of Rhodesia. The estimates for 1904 showed a deficit 
on Soudanese administration of £E.194,000; but the 
realised deficit is not likely to be much more than 
£§.50,009. In short, although taxation is very light, 
the Soudan is now nearly self-supporting, with 
a revenue of about £570,000 and an expenditure 
of about #620,000. The expansion of Egyptian trade 
is extraordinary. In 1904 the imports were valued at 
Z4E.19,889,000 and the exports at £E.20,316,000, the 
former being £E.3,742,000, and the latter £E.1,200,000 
in excess of the figures for the preceding years. 


WE venture to say without hesitation that the 
marked annual improvements in the trade of Egypt and 
in the material prosperity of its inhabitants, are the direct 
result of the policy of peaceful retrenchment pursued 
by Lord Cromer. His surpluses for many years have been 
devoted to three great objects, none of which has been 
unduly favoured at the expense of the other two: 

1. The reduction and reform of taxation. 

2. The reduction of debt. 

3. An outlay upon social reform and upon great 
reproductive works such as irrigation and the 
improvement of communication. 

Lord Cromer looks forward hopefully to the results of 
the Anglo-French Convention, which should lead to the 
removal of difficulties that impede Egyptian legislation. 
‘* Fourteen separate Powers have to agree not only in 
principle but also in detail before any proposed mea- 
sure can become law.” It is satisfactory that Lord 
Cromer should see the advisability not only of emanci- 
pating the present Government of Egypt from this 
control but also of giving larger powers of self- 
government to the population of this great and flourish- 
ing province. cn 

Tue House of Commons adjourned on Wednesday 
until May 2, and on the motion for adjournment Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman put some questions to 
the Prime Minister. To some of these questions he 
got no answer, and Mr. Balfour, when pressed on the 
subject of his fiscal policy, took refuge in the retort 
that his opponents were ambiguous about Home Rule. 
But to other questions he did get an answer. Mr. 
Balfour said that the new constitution for the Transvaal 
would be promulgated in the next few days. He also 
said that there was no mystery about the recent 
Mission to Afghanistan, and that the mission was 
merely sent to renew with the present ruler of the 
State the arrangements that existed with his prede- 
cessor. This is most satisfactory information. There 
have been many ominous rumours that the Mission 
tried to persuade the new Ameer to develop railways 
under our control, to put some of his soldiers under 
our trianing, and generally to accept a closer relation- 
ship than that created by the Treaty with the old 
Ameer. Weare glad to hear from Mr. Balfour that 
this ambitious and dangerous policy was not the policy 
of the Government. 





Tue Government after calling Parliament together 
unusually late has succeeded in introducing two bills 
before Easter. The Aliens Bill which was introduced 
by Mr. Akers-Douglas on Tuesday is less drastic than 
the bill of last year. Immigrants are only to be allowed 
to be landed from immigrant ships at one of eight 
ports, and at each of these ports there is to be an 
immigrant officer whose business it will be 
to forbid undesirable immigrants from landing. 
At each port there is to be an Immigrants’ 
Board of three persons chosen by the Home Secretary ; 
and an immigrant forbidden to land may appeal to this 
Board, which has the power of overruling the prohibi- 
tion. An undesirable immigrant is defined in Section 3 
of Clause 1. He may be a person who cannot show 
that he can decently support himself; or a lunatic, 
idiot, or someone for other reasons likely to become a 
charge on the rates; or a person who has been sen- 
tenced in a foreign country for an offence which is not 
of a political character. Further, the Home Secretary 
can make an order expelling an alien if a Court certifies 
that he has been convicted of an offence which could be 
punished by imprisonment without the option of a fine, 
and the Court recommend expulsion either in addition 
to or in lieu of his sentence. 

Tue bill was strongly opposed on Tuesday by Sir 
Charles Dilke, who convicted Mr. Akers-Douglas of a 
very careless use of figures. Mr. Akers-Douglas gave 
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the total number of aliens who came in last year and 
were not stated to be en route to foreign countries, and 
brandished this figure, 82,000, in order to excite 
alarm. Last year he did the same thing (the figure 
then was 66,340) and Sir Charles Dilke, who drew his 
attention tothe warnings of the Board of Trade against 
these loose calculations, obliged him to reduce his 
figure to 8,000. The truth is that scarcely any 
European country has so few immigrants as 
we have, and Sir Charles Dilke made a _ very 
good point when he referred to the legislation lately 
adopted in France for extending the benefits of French 
social legislation to Italian workmen in France. Every- 
body is ready to take measures for preventing criminal 
or diseased immigration, but the Government are creat- 
ing a large, expensive, and doubtful machinery in order 
to make the country think that it is protecting native 
employment. Last year a few Liberal members joined 
forces with some Unionists to prepare a bill for doing 
what is wanted, but of course that was not at all to the 
taste of the Government. This bill is supposed to leave 
untouched our positionasanasylum for political refugees, 
but we do not think that any Liberal will be satisfied 
with an arrangement which leaves it to three officials 
chosen by the Home Secretary, instead of to the Law 
Courts, to decide whether or not an offence is political. 
The Zimes throws off all disguise and welcomes 
the bill as a check on political immigration. We 
hope the Liberal Party will see that the political exile’s 
right to our hospitality is placed on a far firmer security 
than this, and we should like also, if this bill becomes 
Jaw, to see a system by which the rich foreigners 
should be made to find a country for the poor 
foreigners who are to be turned back from our ports 
on account of their poverty. 


On Tuesday Mr. Gerald Balfour introduced a bill 
embodying the Government proposals for dealing with 
the problem of the unemployed. The main object of 
the bill is to give statutory powers to the central 
committee for the unemployed established in London 
last winter, and it practically stereotypes the existing 
organisation of joint committees in the borough 
councils to select and classify applicants for 
employment, and of a central committee to 
provide work for them. The work of the 
central committee will be twofold: it will facilitate 
the discovery of work, acting as a labour exchange, and 
it will provide work through the operation of a farm 
colony. The most important provision is the statutory 
enactment of rate aid to the extent of 4d. inthe /, 
the rate being equalised for all the metropolitan 
boroughs : a provision which the experience of the 
working of the central committee last winter has cer- 
tainly made inevitable. The provisions of the bill, 
such as the constitution of provincial authorities—an 
admittedly difficult problem—remain somewhat difficult 
to interpret until it is in print, but it appears that the 
adoption of the Act, while compulsory for London, is 
optional for the rest of the kingdom, a limitation which 
may have the most disastrous economic effects. 





Tue House of Lords last Friday gave two impor- 
tant decisions on the legal position of trade unions. 
The more important of the two, as defining the respon- 
sibilities of a trade union in giving advice to its members, 
was the case of The South Wales Miners’ Federation 
v. The Glamorgan Coal Company, in which their lord- 
ships unanimously upheld a judgment of the Court of 
Appeal reversing a decision of Mr. Justice Bigham and 
holding the appellants liable in damages for inducing 
workmen employed by South Wales colliery owners 
to break their contracts of service by instituting 
‘*stop-days.” The point involved was whether it 
is an actionable wrong to induce a _ person 


to break a contract ‘‘ without just cause or ex- 
cuse.” The importance of the decision in its bearing 
on the activities of trade unions varies very much 
according as one accepts one or the other different 
views which led the Law Lords to the same conclusion. 
Lord Halsbury took the extreme view taken in Lumley 
v. Eye, that to induce a man to withdraw from his 
engagement is a tort, and carries with it liability to be 
mulcted in damages, whether malice or unlawful acts 
be proved or not, whereas Lord James much more 
moderately gave his opinion against the Federation 
simply on the ground that there had been unlawful 
acts in the shape of intimidation and coercion. In 
the second case of the Yorks Miners’ Association v. 
Howden the Law Lords by four to two held that a 
malcontent member of a union may maintain an action 
to prevent it from applying its funds (in this case to the 
grant of strike pay) to purposes other than those 
mentioned in the rules agreement. 





AN interesting pamphlet on Technical Education 
for Women and Girls has been published by the 
Women’s Industrial Council. It contains accounts of 
the training for trades given in various foreign countries 
and discusses the question of technical education for 
girls in London in the light of these foreign experi- 
ments. The pamphlet points out that while the 
domestic economy schools and classes have succeeded, 
“ theevening tradeclasses for London’s poorer girls have 
failed.” The cause of this failure is obvious enough. 
Few girls, after working at, say, dressmaking in a 
workshop all day, have the energy, or even the strength, 
to come to work at exactly the same thing in a poly- 
technic in the evening. It is small wonder that if 
they come at all ‘‘they prefer classes of a literary 
and recreative character.” It is a mistake to 
assume from the failure of these classes that 
any scheme of technical training is useless. It 
is here that foreign experience is valuable. The 
foreign system, roughly speaking, is to have a day 
trade school to which pupils come straight from ele- 
mentary schools, and in which their general education 
is continued and supplements their trade course. 
There seems no reason why such trade day schools 
should not succeed in England as they do abroad. 
Parents all the world over tend to think their girls’ 
education less important than their boys’, and prefer a 
small wage at once to a larger wage in the uncertain 
future; and yet we read that in Italy ‘‘ parents submit 
to privations rather than take them (the girls) away 
before their time.” 





It is interesting to learn that a waistcoat-making 
school has recently been started in London on the 
lines of these foreign schools. It is an open 
question whether even in mechanical trades it 
is not better to have an “intelligent workwoman 
who uses her reasoning faculty rather than an 
expert machine ”’ who cannot adapt herself to 
new processes, and this pamphlet brings out clearly 
the fact that many skilled trades, e.g., artificial flower 
making, suffer from the lack of trained workers. The 
pamphlet touches on the interesting question of the 
attempt to revive apprenticeship and suggests that 
perhaps technical education should take its place. It 
points out that the only chance of a satisfactory revival 
of the system ‘‘lies in the presence of a third party 
to act as arbitrator, and to see that both sides of the 
bargain are fulfilled.” In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note the successful record of the year’s work in 
the Report of the Industrial Department of the Central 
Bureau for the Employment of Women, the function 
of whose local agencies is precisely to act in this 
capacity and also to encourage girls to enter skilled 
trades as well-educated workers. 
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THE COLONIES AND PREFERENCE. 


EW things more damaging to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
cause have appeared than the article published 
in the new Quarterly Review on ‘‘ The Colonial View 
of Preference.’ When Mr. Chamberlain began his 
campaign he preached Protection not as a remedy for 
bad trade but as an antidote to the separatist in- 
fluences that he detected in the Empire. His argument 
has passed through different phases, and less lofty 
appeals to direct and immediate interests have often 
taken the place of the missionary zeal for the closer 
brotherhood of the colonies which animated the first mes- 
sage of the new gospel. But Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Balfour have found, or are understood to have found, a 
reconciliation in the common policy of a Colonial Con- 
ference ; for Mr. Balfour, regarding the motive as the 
all-important criterion for an action, will consent to put 
on duties as part of a system of colonial preference, 
though he would never agree to put on the same duties 
in order to foster native industries. The Colonial Con- 
ference thus becomes the centre of the agitation, and 
the colonial offer, lately rather a neglected element in 
the Protectionist argument, suddenly assumes a renewed 
importance. It is this fact that makes the Quarterly 
article so especially opportune, for that article analyses 
colonial opinion dispassionately and reveals a state of 
things which it would tax all Mr. Chamberlain’s 
ingenuity to explain away. 

The writer of the article begins with Canada, but 
the more interesting part of his article is that which 
concerns Australia. Not that Canadais in any sense a 
difficult subject for the Free Traders. The writer 
shows how many and formidable are the difficulties 
that surround any preferential dealing with Canada; 
how slow and cautious Canadian statesmen have been 
to commit themselves to anything more than pious and 
kindly expressions ; how careful everyone is to insist 
that there must be no preferential treaty which limits 
the colony’s fiscal freedom or lessens the protection 
accorded to local industries. He points out how mis- 
leading are the colonial resolutions as they are 
presented in the Blue Book issued by the Colonial 
Office. A resolution, for example, was passed in 
1900 which can only be fully understood by 
reference to another resolution passed in the 
same session. The first resolution, which is quoted in 
the Blue Book, runs as follows: ‘* This House regards 
the principle of British preference in the Canadian 
customs tariff as one which, in its application, has 
already resulted, and will, in an increasing measure, 
continue to result, in material benefit to the mother 
country and to Canada, and which has already aided 
in welding, and must still more firmly weld, together 
the ties which now bind them, and desires to express 
its emphatic approval of such British preference having 
been granted by the Parliament of Canada.” The limited 
bearing of this resolution will be understood when it is 
added that in the same session the Canadian House of 
Commons rejected by eighty-eight to forty-eight votes 
a resolution which declared ‘‘ That this House is of 
Opinion that a system of mutual trade preference 
between Great Britain and Ireland and the colonies 
would greatly stimulate increased production in and 
commerce between those countries, and would thus 


promote and maintain the unity of the Empire ; and 
that no measure of preference which falls short of the 
complete realisation of such a policy should be con- 
sidered final or satisfactory.” The fate of the second 
resolution made it plain enough that the first resolu- 
tion was merely an approval of a preference already 
given and cannot be taken as the basis of a new offer. 

The movement of opinion in Australia is followed 
with great detail, and the writer’s narrative should 
destroy a good many illusions. One of these illusions 
is the belief that there is a vehement public interest 
and excitement over the subject in Australia. As a 
matter of fact, when Mr. Deakin moved his resolution 
in favour of Preference the attendance of members 
rarely reached a quorum, the galleries were deserted, 
and no vote was taken on the proposal, the 
motion for adjournment being carried by twenty-two 
to seventeen. The chief supporter of Preference 
in the Press, the Melbourne Age, remarked of this 
debate on December 14, 1904, ‘‘ There is nothing 
whatever to be gained by minimising the meaning of 
the protectionist overthrow, The cause, as a cause, 
has sustained a set-back which is quite undeniable.” 
The apathy that reigns outside Parliament is shown 
by the failure of the agitation. No public meet- 
ings have been held for or against Preferentialism, 
except in Melbourne. In Melbourne itself the meetings 
that have been held have been a failure. “Towards 
the end of October last ‘the three associations 
which uphold Protection in Victoria, and which then 
were also agitating for an increase of protective duties, 
z.e., the Protective Association, the Chamber of Manu- 
facturers, and the Trades Hall Council, united in order 
to institute a campaign in support of Preferentialism. 
The published programme provided for a great meeting 
in the Melbourne City Town Hall, and subsequent 
meetings in every town hall throughout the metropolitan 
area. The campaign, however, collapsed after two meet- 
ings, one in the Melbourne Town Hall and one in that 
of Prahran (a suburb of Melbourne), both of these 
meetings being utter failures as regards attendance 
and revealing a remarkable balance of opinion.” The 
writer goes on to say that at the first meeting even 
the attractions of speeches from Mr. Deakin and Mr. 
Watson could not draw an audience of more than 
700 people, that only half the audience would vote, and 
that those who voted were so evenly divided that the 
Lord Mayor hesitated for some time before declaring 
that the chief resolution was carried. 

These facts show how serious an error it is to 
imagine that Australian opinion is in an excited condi- 
tion over this subject and that it may become inflamed 
and exasperated by delay. The only effect of delay 
has been to bring out the divergent enthusiasms that 
combine in this cause, or to give time for more careful 
consideration. In the course of two months, for 
example, the Melbourne Trades Hall Council changed 
from approval to disapproval of Preference. The 
writer shows that the preference which the colonial 
supporters of a preferential policy desire is not what 
Mr. Chamberlain’s supporters understand by it at 
home. Mr. Watson, for example, would exclude 


India on the ground that he would not give any pre- 
ference to products made by Asiatic labour, a 
restriction which will also affect South Africa. And 
the value of the Preference offered to the mother 
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country is strictly limited by the Protectionist necessities 
of the mother colonies. The principal resolution carried 
at the two meetings in Melbourne reads as follows: 
‘*That this meeting cordially approves of Preferential 
trade between the mother country and Australia, having 
at all times due regard to the industries of the Com- 
monwealth.” Mr. Barber, speaking for the Trades 
Labour Council at this meeting, said ‘‘he would support 
Britishers against any other nationality, but wanted the 
local market protected for our own workers.” The 
Melbourne Age again on October 5, 1904, remarked : 
‘* Preferential trade with Great Britain can be brought 
about in two ways. One is by reducing our present 
tariff duties on English goods and retaining them 
against the foreigner ; the other is by increasing our 
duties against the foreigner while retaining them, as at 
present, against British exports. Seeing thatour present 
tariff is so low in its duties we cannot consent, 
either from the revenue or the Protective standpoint, 
that the duties be decreased. We therefore reach the 
conclusion that a preferential trade policy in Australia 
means a considerable increase of duty as against the 
foreigner.” Altogether a reading of this article will 
reassure any politicians who felt that in opposing Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy they might be treating the colonies 
with a want of gratitude, sympathy, or understanding. 





THE RENEWAL OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
RATES ACT. 


T was easy and agreeable to all the conventions of 
party warfare for Mr. Balfour to banter the Opposi- 

tion on its refusal to challenge formally the renewal of 
the Agricultural Rates Act last Monday. It is quite 
true that in 1896 the Opposition sat up all night to 
dispute the passage of this Act and that in 1905 it 
allowed the Act a new span of life without carrying 
resistance beyond a protest. Mr. Balfour made the 
most of this changed temper and Mr. Chaplin very 
naturally dwelt on it with some satisfaction, for he 
must remember very vividly all that he suffered during 
those fierce and hardly-fought debates. But the 
explanation of this change is obvious and just. The 
refusal to challenge the renewal does not imply any 
modification of the belief that the Act is a bad one. 
We do not think that anything has happened to make 
its opponents withdraw a single adverse criticism. 
The Act isa clumsy expedient for relieving the agri- 
cultural industry at the expense of the general tax- 
payer, and Liberals argued in 1896 that it relieved 
the wrong cases, for the amount of relief is in 
inverse proportion to the amount of distress; that 
it relieved the wrong persons, for in very many cases 
the relief goes not to the farmers but to the landlords ; 
and that it gave relief in a manner that did injustice 
alike to the urban taxpayer and to the rural ratepayer 
who was not an owner or an occupier of agricultural 
land. The first and third of these statements are not 
seriously contested. About the second there is some 
controversy, and in Monday’s debate Liberal members 
for agricultural districts did not all take the same 
view. Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, for example, 
argued that the owner must get the ultimate benefit, 
whereas Mr. Luke White, who represents an agricul- 
tural division in the East Riding of Yorkshire, said 
that in his experience it was not the landlord but the 


~ 


farmer who reaped the benefit. This discrepancy can 
easily be explained. Two conditions must be present to 
make the Act work to the advantage of the farmer. 
Farms must be held on long leases. There must have 
been no abatements of rent before 1896. In some parts 
of the country these conditions are combined and the 
Act may work for a time as Mr. White finds it works 
in his constituency. But there is nothing in the argu- 
ments used on Monday or anything that has happened 
since 1896 to modify the hostile opinion that Liberals 
formed of the Act at that time. What has happened 
has tended not to make those Liberals unlearn their 
first opinions but rather to hold them more strongly, 
for their case has been justified by two eminent officials, 
Sir Edward Hamilton and Sir George Murray, who 
reported in 1901, as members of the Commission on 
Local Taxation, that the agricultural rates grants are 
indiscriminately and inequitably distributed. 

It would be strange if, under these circumstances, 
Liberals had become reconciled in the last nine years 
to the Act, which has worked in practice as they argued 
it would work. It might perhaps be thought that we 
look differently on spending a million and a half in a 
haphazard, irregular way than we did in 1896. That 
sum looks much smaller and more insignificant after the 
wild excesses of the last nine years and the furious 
expenditure of infinitely greater sums on less inno- 
cent objects than landlords. This, no doubt, is true, 
but it does not explain the refusal to resist the prolonga- 
tion of the Act. The attitude of the Liberal Party 
now is due to two considerations ; it is always difficult 
suddenly to reverse legislation when the fact of that 
legislation has governed a large number of transac- 
tions. When Sir William Harcourt remarked on the 
great difficulty of repealing an Act of this kind during 
the debates of 1896, his opponents caught at his ad- 
mission as an admission that the Act itself was 
reasonable and just. Sir William Harcourt replied at 
once that the difficulty of repealing an Act did not 
arise from the wisdom of its provisions but from 
the complications created in practice. Sir George 
Murray and Sir Edward Hamilton put this truth 
strongly in their report when they alluded to 
‘‘the great difficulty of depriving persons of a 
relief once accorded to them, even if by the indirect 
action of economic forces relief eventually benefits 
others.” If the Agricultural Rates Act were suddenly 
reversed, without any legislation to take its place, it 
would create a number of miscellaneous injustices, 
and would certainly in some parts of the country 
penalise the public-spirited efforts of those who had 
made a good use of this mistaken subsidy. This 
objection derives special emphasis from the circum- 
stances and history of this question. The Liberal 
Party will have to take the question of rating reform 
in hand, and it will also have to do something, 
we hope a great deal, for the industry that this Act 
was meant to benefit. The existing Act did not 
correct either the injustices or the confusions of 
our rating system ; it merely aggravated both. Yet 
it was brought in as a partial treatment of a large 
question which the authors of the bill undertook to 
treat in full. Mr. Chaplin agreed to limit the operation 
of the original Act to five years, on the understanding 
that the Government’s intentions with regard to rating 
reform as a whole should be formulated before that time 
expired, and Mr. Walter Long expressly stated that 
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this bill would be followed by a reform of urban rating. 
The Liberal Government will, of course, undertake this 


larger reform, and it will endeavour to get rid of 


the disparities that exist at present. One reform 
of local taxation that will be carried out 
achieved a striking success last week when a Tory 
House of Commons gave a majority of go to Sir John 
Brunner’s biil for rating site values. The Government 
has been guilty of a serious breach of faith in neglecting 
the question of urban taxation, and the excuse they 
plead, that they must wait for a Valuation Bill and 
that they have not yet had time to carry one, should 
have occurred to them earlier. Mr. Lloyd-George 
proposed in 1896 that the Agricultural Rates Act 
should be postponed so as to allow of a revaluation, 
but the Government would not listen to his pro- 
posal. The next Government will have the advan- 
tage of the report of the Commission on Local 
Taxation, an advantage which the present Govern- 
ment would have preferred to be without. One ques- 
tion to which they will have to address themselves 
is the classification of national and local obligations. Sir 
Edward Hamilton and Sir George Murray proposed 
that the present miscellaneous and random system of 
subventions should be replaced by the adoption of the 
principle that the State should contribute a fixed 
amount to onerous expenditure on services which, 
though locally administered, are in the main national 
incharacter. ‘This will mean that, in place of a wasteful 
arrangement of subventions which may or may not be 
applied to public objects, the next Government will 
help agriculture by helping directly to bear some of 
those burdens that belong in justice to the nation as 
well as to the local district. 





THE VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS OF LONDON. 


Y HATEVER evils and abuses attach to local 
W representative government as it is established 
and practised in this country—and we believe they are 
comparatively few and trivial in comparison with the 
advantages it confers—certain it is that their most 
vitriolic critics, even Lord Avebury himself, cannot deny 
the zeal of local authorities for public health. Public 
buildings supported by ratepayers and controlled by the 
ratepayers’ representatives are almost always roomy and 
well aired and well drained. Unfortunately the same 
cannot besaid of institutions supported by taxpayers 
but controlled by private bodies, and the contrast 
between the two comes out vividly enough when the 
buildings of what used to be called voluntary schools 
are compared with the buildings of what used to be 
called board schools. Small, dark,  ill-drained, 
ill-furnished premises, without a playground are 
too often the result of allowing public grants 
to be administered by clerical and private boards 
of managers with such voluntary subscriptions 
as can be extracted from a few cold supporters 
who often care more about keeping down the 
rates than for improving the education and physique 
of the children. But no doubt the system had 
its compensations in some of the country districts 
and provincial towns, where, it may be, an exceptionally 
enlightened squire or clergyman or minister or priest 
imparted voluntary enthusiasm into the daily routine, 
and, carrying on a school without sectarian bias, con- 


trived to obtain general support and to combine 
economy with efficiency. But these rare cases must 
not blind us to evils that spring from the roots. The 
radical failure of the so-called voluntary system in 
education lies in its violation of the principle that public 
control should be proportionate to public support. 
The Board of Education might inspect and report, 
but they could not take the place or exercise the 
beneficent function of a local board of control. The 
consequences of the system are now brought vividly 
before our eyes by the memorable report on ‘‘ The Non- 
Provided Schools” of London just presented by the 
Education Committee to the London County Council. 
The consequences of this report will be so far-reaching, 
its conclusions are so momentous in their bearing upon 
educational progress, that we shall endeavour very 
briefly to explain how it arose and whither it tends. 

The liability of the London County Council to 
maintain the non-provided or voluntary schools is con- 
tained in section 7 of the Education Act, 1902, as 
applied to London by the Education (London) Act, 
1903 : 

“ The local education authority shall maintain and keep 
efficient ail public elementary schools within their area, 
which are necessary, and have the control of all expenditure 
for which, under this Act, provision is to be made by the 
managers.” 

The Council has further powers in regard to non- 
provided schools, e.g. : 

“(a) To give directions to the managers of a non-provided 
school ‘as to the secular instruction to be given in the 
school, including any directions with respect to the number 
and educational qualifications of the teachers to be 
employed for such instruction.’ 

“(b) To inspect the school. 

“(c) To require that its consent shall be obtained to the 
appointinent of teachers, &c. 

“(d) The Council has power to require that the managers 
of the school shall ‘make such alterations and improve- 
ments in the buildings as may be reasonably required by 
the local education authority.’” 


Thus the Council has statutory powers in regard to 
both the organisation and the structure of every non- 
provided public elementary school, and further, ‘* one 
of the conditions required tobe fulfilled by an elementary 
school in order to obtain a Parliamentary grant shall 
be that it is maintained under and complies with these 
provisions.” 

So much forthe law. Next for the administrative 
action of the London County Council. Here we shall 
follow closely the wording of the report. Last June 
the London County Council sanctioned expenditure 
for making a survey of the voluntary and non-pro- 
vided schools which under the new Act are maintainable 
by it out of the rates. The Education Committee 
therefore set to work: 


‘* With a view to proceeding expeditiously we submitted 
reports on the structural conditions of twenty-nine non- 
provided schools on November 8, 1904, but the Council 
referred these reports back and instructed us to complete 
the survey and inspection of non-provided schools as rapidly 
as possible and to report to the Council upon the whole 
question, including the extra expenditure which will fall 
upon the rates, before the close of the financial year. Again, 
on December 13, 1904, the Council gave authority for the 
employment of a sufficient number of skilled assistants for 
the purpose of investigating the condition of the drains in 
the 2 schools, and of reporting thereon not later 
than Fe <p 1905. 

“We have lost no time in taking the necessary steps to 
comply with the Council’s instructions, and since the date 
of the Council’s order referred to above, we have, with 
great care, dealt with each of the 438 non-provided schools.’ 


A report which, with its appendices, extends over a 
thousand pages cannot be digested in a day or résuméd 
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in acolumn. But the excellent summary with which 
the report commences, together with the financial 
appendix (F), enables us to give an outline of the con- 
clusions and effect of the whole. The Report falls 
under three main heads: 

1. Educational deficiencies. 

2. Structural deficiencies. 

3. Financial effects of the remedies proposed. 

1. As regards the first we are glad to find that the 
Report is satisfactory. The teachers on the whole 
have done splendidly under conditions that are often 
very unfavourable to good work. In only 9 per cent. 
of the schools is the teaching reported as ‘‘ unsatisfac- 
tory,” though in many cases the staffs (as well as the 
classrooms) are inadequate. 

2. Very different is the report on school accom- 
modation, structure, and sanitary conditions. Of the 
438 schools only sixty-four are in a good state, requir- 
ing little repair and alteration to make them ‘‘ quite 
fit for the purposes of elementary education.” About 
ninety-two (z.e., 25 per cent.) of the schools are so 
bad that they will have to be closed immediately, or as 
soon as accommodation can be provided elsewhere. 
But these are only the worst cases, where nothing 
short of rebuilding can be proposed. The report shows 
that ‘‘ the drains of the non-provided schools are gene- 
rally in a very bad condition. No fewer than 342 (or 
78 per cent.) of the school drains tested have been 
declared unsatisfactory; 89 failed under the water 
test, 30 under the smoke test,*and 218 under both,” 


_“ The work of testing these drains has been one of con- 
siderable difficulty. Instructions were given for the drains 
of each school building to be tested, and as in many cases 
one school is housed in two or more buildings this has 
rendered necessary many more separate tests than there 
are separate schools, 

‘* In twenty-six cases the managers have refused to allow 
tests of any kind to be made, and it will be necessary for 
the Council to decide upon the action to be taken in regard 
to its decision of November 8, 1904. In seven cases the 
water test was objected to, although the smoke test, &c., 
was allowed.” 

The most extraordinary case is that of a school 
which is ‘‘under a church floor ” and ‘‘ some feet 
below the pavement level.” There is no playground, 
and “the offices are practically within the building.” 
In other cases there are no sanitary arrangements. In 
many schools there is only one narrow staircase, and 
the children are subject to great danger in case of fire. 
In many there are no lavatories. One (given as 
typical) ‘‘is a three-storey building adjoining a coach- 
builder’s and smith’s yard ; height of rooms to ft. 6 in. 
and 10 ft. 3 in. There is only one staircase and no 
emergency exit. The offices have formerly been used 
as a stable, and the caretaker lives over them.” 

3. From the financial report it appears that the 
total annual additional cost to the Council which would 
result from the carrying into effect of the committee’s 
proposals would be £224,000 as regards the provision 
of new buildings, &c., and a rather larger sum for 
maintaining proper staffs, &c. The whole cost of the 
scheme, assuming that the various religious bodies can 
put the repairable schools into a proper state of repair, 
will be just over half a million per annum, which means 
very nearly a fourpenny rate. It is a large sum, nearly 
half the amount which London contributes to the in- 
terest on the cost of the South African War and nearly 
one-sixtieth part of the additions made by this Govern- 
ment to the annual expenditure on the Army and Navy. 


Is it not worth considering whether an effort might not 
be made to relieve the taxpayers of London in respect 
of military expenditure by asum which will cover this 
addition to the charge upon the heavily-burdened rate- 
payers of the metropolis ? 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. Massincuam. 
Lonpon, Thursday 

HE first period of the Session is over, the Govern- 
ment escaping actual defeat but losing more 
and more steadily both in the country and in the 
House. At one moment the Unionist Parliamentary 
Party was all but dashed on the rocks ; then the two 
pilots agreed to suspend hostilities for a period, and 
the ship was saved. But I doubt a lasting compact 
—there are no grounds for it in the constituencies, 
where rival personalities are already creating quarrels 
that cannot well be mended, while a practical surrender 
to fthe falling cause of Mr. Chamberlain would not 
only be witless but would ruin the Parliamentary 
situation by forcing the Free Traders into hostile 
voting. Mr. Balfour is, therefore, again left at play, as 
usual, but with the knowledge that his last movement 
to the rear has ruined what was left of his party's 
belief in him, and has destroyed the dignity which 
must attach to the Leadership of the Commons and is 
an inalienable tradition of that office. He still, say his 
intimates, talks seriously about going out only after 
Parliamentary defeat and concerning the suffering and 
peril his resignation must entail on the Empire, and 
believes that his idle and sceptical muddling is the 
only possible statesmanship. In this respect he differs 
from some wiseheads in his party who, I believe, have 
deeply resolved that he shall never more be the head of 
a Tory Government. Time will probably change this 
feeling, born of their disgust at his defects, but at 
present it makes for an early dissolution, which 
is said to be contemplated by the Balfour-Chamberlain 
compact. This, however, is not to be immediately 
given to the world, and when it comes it is to be the 
swift herald of the end. Thus run the two conflicting 
reports. It makes one ashamed to think that the 
Government is kept in power only by this mechanical 

trickery, but it is the truth. 

* * * * * 

Certainly it has no other basis, There is no reason 
for the existence of this Ministry. It is not a Govern- 
ment. It is merely a vote-recording, money-absorbing 


machine, like some of the automatic toys you see at ° 


railway stations. No one affects to believe that it 
stays in for any purpose other than that of minimising 
the ruin that it knows tobe awaiting it at the polls ; 
and as the House journals contain a resolution of 
censure on its Leader’s electoral policy, it lacks the 
support both of the people and of Parliament. Pitt 
certainly lost the second, but he had the first and 
managed to govern pretty vigorously on it. The 
Liberal Leaders are not disposed to raise this constitu- 
tional point, but surely it concerns the party whose 
strength is largely constitutional and parliamentary. 
* * om * * 


It was inevitable that the emptiness of the Parlia- 
mentary situation should affect the Liberal as well as 
the Conservative Party. Thin, listless Houses, indiffer- 
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ence to social problems, unexcused absences, and, 
above all, sheer electioneering panic are too frequent. 
It is sure of victory, yet it fears to lose a vote. Asa 
whole the party has run away from the Doles to 
Landlords Bill and from the Aliens Bill, just as dan- 
gerous as ever. I am not convinced that its action on 
the former bill was wise, because it would just now be 
impossible for farmers to recover what the landlords 
have gained by this Act. If an agricultural member 
thinks this he can say so. But the whole party 
threw its force into the campaign against a piece of 
class legislation which has acted precisely as we all 
vowed it would act. In many respects no doubt 


the party is greatly improved. It is a far 
more powerful engine of policy than three or 
four years ago, and some fresh, new blood 


now runs through its veins. But Lord Rosebery has 
done it one great disservice—he has helped to bring 
about the loss of its historic memory. It does not 
now know instinctively what to do in moments of 
action, to what body of principles it is to appeal, how 
it must apply them to the needs of the time. 

* * * * * 


It is for this reason that a Labour Party is neces- 
sary as an adjunct to the work of Liberalism, as a 
stimulant—nay, even, if necessary, as a thorn in the 
side of a Liberal Government. The Labour men are 
becoming much better Parliamentarians, the leadership 
of Mr. Burns has worked very well, but we must 
remember that there will come into the new House, 
especially from the North, some men with traditional 
hostility to the local Liberal associations and very critical 
of Parliamentary methods. Therefore, however glad 
we may be to see Liberalism getting strong again, we 
cannot regret that new forces are at the gate which 
will move it to a sense of the greatness of the task 
awaiting it. Liberal Governments cannot be models 
of the do-nothing household over which Mr. Balfour 
presides ; and Radicalism, after all, was the moving 
force in the Liberal revival; and with the defeat 
of aggressive Imperialism , it will necessarily take its 
proper place in the formative work of the next Govern- 
ment. And above all these considerations arises the 
point, What is to be the great thing that the coming 
Government will attempt, and by what means will it at 
once capture the imagination of the people and give 
. itself a real place in the work of modern reform ? 


* * * « * 


As to the small bills to which I have referred, two 
of them may pass, but the third, the Aliens Bill, is 
the measure on which Liberal opinion wavers. It 
is of little or no voting value, as the Mile End election 
showed ; but the Liberals are prepossessed by the idea 
that it is meant to be used as electioneering stuff, and 
that it would not be wise to give Mr. Balfour the chance 
of saying that the wicked Liberals have twice pre- 
vented the Government from keeping out the 
foreigners who take the workman’s bread from 
his mouth. ‘‘ Rather,” say these wise ones, ‘let 
the bill pass, and then show the country how useless 
and impracticable it is.” I have no doubt this is very 
sagacious, but I see no wisdom in letting bad legisla- 
tion pass because it is good tactics to pretend that you 
can afterwards show it cannot work. It may work 
very well in certain states of European opinion. 
Workmen have themselves the power of checking alien 


immigration, so far as it encourages a lowering of the 
wage standard. That is precisely what their represen- 
tatives propose. But they do not want the door shut 
in the faces of the political refugee. And indirectly the 
new Bill must have this effect. 





A VOICE FROM THE PEW. 


|’ is a matter of wonder and may even be a matter 

of regret that the Impressionists did not instead 
of starting a school of art found a religion. The 
leader of the Impressionists in England should not 
have gone about with a white lock and a single eye- 
glass and his hat on one side, as if he were preaching 
something frivolous or funny. He should have gone 
about with along, white beard and a pontifical mantle, 
and, if necessary,a bald head, as if he were preaching 
something calculated to make a new heaven and a new 
earth. For Impressionism certainly does claim to 
make along with a new eye a new heaven and a new 
earth. The Impressionist ought not to have been 
content with commanding men to paint things only as 
they saw them. He ought to have commanded 
men to think of things only as he saw them. 
He ought not to have implied that he did not see 
things as they were. He ought to have asserted that 
things were as he saw them. He ought not to have 
said, ‘‘ Bring out your paint-box and your palette. In 
that meadow towards the sunset there is a cow which 
looks silver on one side and purple on the other.” He 
ought to have said, ‘‘Say your prayers, and shake in 
your shoes, miserable sinners. In that meadow there 
is a cow which is silver on one side and purple on the 
other.” Then he would have raised a real question ; 
we should have begun at the beginning of good philo- 
sophy. And it is becoming more apparent every day 
in our time that we must soon either begin at the 
beginning of good philosophy or come very suddenly 
to the end of it. 

Mr. James Douglas is above all things an im- 
pressionist critic. He is by far the ablest of the 
impressionist critics now in England. And the value 
of his book called The Man in the Pulpit (Methuen) is 
that it treats the preacher of Christianity as I have 
suggested that the Impressionist should treat the cow. 
The critic treats the preacher as if he had never before 
seen a preacher. He treats Christianity as if he had 
never heard of Christianity. And next to really under- 
standing Christianity this is certainly the best attitude. 
If a man cannot be really convinced, let him be 
really unbiassed ; but in the modern world an unbiassed 
man is more rare even than a convinced one. Mr. 
Douglas is particularly effective as an Impressionist in 
his treatment of crowds. There is an atmosphere of 
crowds through the whole book. We are, as it were, 
blinded and suffocated with humanity. For a vast and 
far-reaching crowd Mr. Douglas has invented a word 
which is a real inspiration, fantastic indeed and having 
half the nature of a joke, but strangely vivid and 
apocalyptic. He calls it ‘‘The man-scape.” His 
impressions of the congregation are in most cases, I 
think, even better than his impressions of the preacher. 
But all alike are describedin a certain impetuous and 
gorgeous style, full of physical metaphors, frequently 
effective, always extravagant. 

The fault of Mr. Douglas’s style consists, I think, 
in the fact that he scarcely realises sufficiently that 
the whole nature of literature rests on the proposition 
that the half is greater than the whole. The weakness 
of his work is that there are too many good things in 
it. A good thing ought to standin the open against 
a plain background so that we can look at it; we see 
this, for instance, in the way in which some felicitous 
epithet picks itself out in the plain Scotch prose of a 
Stevenson story. Stevenson says of Alan Breck 


Stewart (to take a random example): ‘‘ His eyes had 
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a kind of dancing madness in them, at once engaging 
and alarming.” I pay Mr. Douglas a high but 
well-d2served compliment when I say that | 
believe he would be quite capable of selecting 
those four excellent phrases. But I doubt if he 
would be capable of being content with them. I am 
afraid that Mr. Douglas would have said ‘‘ His eyes 
had a kind of dancing, capering, quivering, spin- 
ning, somersaulting, madness in them, engaging, 
fascinating, captivating, and lovable indeed, but 
alarming, menacing, thrilling, threatening danger.” 
Or again, Stevenson in that noble work Zhe Wrong Box 
described the dress of the worldly young solicitor as 
being ‘‘of a mercantile brilliancy, best described as 
stylish.” Another good word would have spoilt that 
perfect description. And I am afraid that Mr. Douglas 
would have thought of another good word and 
spoilt it. 

I could take many examples of this solitary defect 
in Mr. Douglas’s fascinating collection; but let me 
take by way of illustration this one sentence about Dr. 
Torrey, whom Mr. Douglas holds to be a man striving 
to dominate his audience not so much by intellectual 
or spiritual as by moral and almost physical domination 
—a sort of ferocious hypnotist. Mr. Douglas says of 
him, ‘‘ He is an incarnate agony of concentrated will.” 
Now, a phrase ‘‘ an agony of will” is an exceedingly 
happy phrase. It expresses with an arresting pic- 
turesqueness exactly what Mr. Douglas means. And 
it expresses it in that victorious and complete manner 
which leaves no more to be said. It also opens the 
abyss of a very real psychological truth; I mean the 
truth that in all tyrannic exercise of the wil! there isa 
certain primary weakness which always breaks the 
egoists down in the end and sends them into exile, 
querulous and weak-minded. Where was this feeble- 
ness in the finale of Napoleon. There was this 
feebleness in the finale of Bismarck. There will 
always be this feebleness in the finale of anyone 
who morbidly worships the strength of his own will ; 
he will fail and the ordinary kindly man who has let 
the reserve force of his soul remain a reserve force 
will pass over his head and prosper. All these sug- 
gestions and a great many more are compressed in 
Mr. Douglas’s compact and perfect phrase for the 
psychological tyrant ‘‘ an agony of will.” We do not 
want the word “incarnate,” and Mr. Douglas ought to 
have left it out. We do not want the word ‘‘ concen- 
trated,” and Mr. Douglas ought to have left it out. 
That simple sentence with its two priceless words and 
its two useless words is a symbol of the whole style 
and spirit of Mr. Douglas’s book. But if we do not 
want the words ‘‘incarnate” or ‘‘ concentrated” 
still less do we want another page of strug- 
gling metaphors and epithets expressing worse 
what an ‘‘agony of will” has expressed better. 
Nearly a page ahead we find Mr. Douglas still 
magnetised with Dr. Torrey’s eyes of steel. He says, 
‘* Well, study this man’s cold fury, his passionless 
iron brow, his bitterly bitten mouth, the piercing 
frigidity of his eyes, the hard, harsh, level intensity of 
his voice, the unsmiling fanaticism of his glance, and 
you will—not laugh.” There again phrases which we 
could willingly have missed are mixed up confusedly 
with phrases that we would not have missed for any- 
thing. “Cold fury” is very good. But how comes it 
that a man who could write “‘ cold fury” should think 
it necessary to add ‘‘ passionless iron brow”? 

This mistake, for I cannot but think it a mis- 
take, in Mr. Douglas’s literary method I do not point 
out as a thing spoiling the value of his book, for the 
book remains one of the most rich and suggestive 
that I have read for some time. There are innumer- 
able flashes of a fitful truth; for instance, ‘‘ itis against 
monotony that the spirit of man has fought since the 
beginning ofthe world. . . . Yes, religion is a protest 
against the sameness of sin. The joy of sin is grossly 





exaggerated. There is no ennui like the “ennui of 
iniquity.” Or again of the Bishop of London: ‘ Can 
you conceive him as the shepherd of six million sheep, 
with an imagination strong enough to pierce their 
multitudinousness? Not even a William Blake can 
see London and live.” But art exists not only because 
life is too full of dreary things, but also because it is 
too full of delightful things. In existence delightful 
things rush by us so that we have no time to see them. 
I convey a compliment as well as a criticism when 
I say Mr. Douglas reminds me of existence. 
G. K. CuestTerton, 





A WANDERER IN HOLLAND.* 
X.—MIDDELBURG AND LONG JOHN. 


ITH Middelburg I have associated, for charm, 
Hoorn ; but Middelburg stands first. It is serener, 
happier, more human; while the nature of the 

Zeelander is to the stranger so much more ingratiating than 
that of the North Hollander. The Zeelander—and par- 
ticularly the Walcheren islander—has the eccentricity to 
view the stranger as a natural object rather than a 
phenomenon. Flushing, being avowedly cosmopolitan, does 
not count; but at Middelburg, the capital of Zeeland, you 
may, although the only foreigner there, walk about in the 
oddest clothes and receive no embarrassing attentions. 

It is not that the good people of Walcheren are quicker 
to see where their worldly advantage lies. They are not 
schemers or financiers. The reason resides in a native 
politeness, a heritage, some have conjectured, from their 
Spanish forefathers. One sees hints of Spanish blood also 
in the exceptional flexibility and good carriage of the 
Walcheren women. Whatever the cause of Zeeland’s 
friendliness, there it is; and in Middelburg the foreigner 
wanders at ease, almost as comfortable and self-possessed 
as if he were in France. 

And it is the pleasantest town to wander in, and an 
astonishingly large one. A surprising expansiveness, when 
one begins to explore them, is an i a pat of Dutch 
towns. From the railway, seeing a church spire and a few 
roofs, one had expected only a village; and behold street 
runs into street until one’s legs ache. This is peculiarly 
the case with Gorinchem, which is almost invisible from the 
line; and it is the case with Middelburg and Hoorn, and 
many other towns that I do not recall at this moment. 

M advice to travellers in Walcheren is to stay at 
Middelburg rather than at Flushing (they are very nigh 
each other), and to stay, moreover, at the Hotel of the 
Abbey. It is not the best hotel in Holland as regards ap- 
pointment and cuisine; but it is certainly one of the 
pleasantest in character, and I found none other in so 
fascinating a situation. For it occupies one side of the 
uiet square enclosed by the walls of the Abbey of St. 
Nicholas (or Abdij, as the Dutch oddly call it), and you 
look from your windows through a grove of trees to the 
delicate spires and long, low facade of this ancient House 
of God, which is now given over to the Governor of Zee- 
land, to the library of the Province, and to the Provincial 
Council, who meet in fifteenth-centu chambers and 
transact their business on mouveau art furniture. 

A Tenttoonstellung (or exhibition) of copper work was 
in progress at Middelburg last summer ; but it was not in- 
teresting, and I had better have taken the advice of the 
music-hall manager in whose grounds it was held, and have 
saved my money. His attitude to repoussé work was wholly 
pessimistic, part prejudice against the craft of the metal- 
adorner in itself, but more resentment that florins should 
be diverted into such a channel away from comic singers 
and acrobats. Seated at one of the garden tables we dis- 
cussed Dutch taste in varieties. 

The sentimental song, he told me, is a drug in Holland. 
Anything rather than that. No matter how pretty the girl 
may be, she must not sing a sentimental song. But if I 
wished to witness the only way in which a sentimental song 
would “go down,” I must visit his performance that evening 
—reserved seats, one-fifty—and hear the great Tacius. He 
drew from his ket a handbill which was at that moment 
being scattered broadcast over Middelburg. It bore the 
name of this marvel, this solver of the sentimental riddle, 
and beneath it three interrogation marks. The manager 
winked. That,” he said, “will excite interest.” 

I went that evening and heard Tacius—a portly gen- 
tleman in a ball dress and a yellow wig, who after squeaking 





* Copyright in U.S.A., 1904, by E. V. Lucas, 
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five-sixths of a love song in a timid falsetto which might 
pass for a woman’s voice, roared out the balance like a bull. 
He brought down the house. ; 

Middelburg has never known a day’s suffering since her 
siege. A local nroverb says, “Goed rond, goed Zeuwsch,” 
very round, very Zeelandish ; and an old writer—so M. Henri 
Havard (the French discoverer of Holland) tells us—de- 
scribes Middelburg as a “round-faced city.” If by round 
we mean not only circular but also plump and comfortable, 
we have Middelburg and its sons and daughters very hap- 
pily hit off. Structurally the town is round: the streets 
curve, the Abbey curves ; seen from a balloon, or the summit 
of the church tower, the plan of the city would reveal itself 
a circle. And there is a roundness also in the people. They 
smile roundly, they laugh roundly, they live roundly. 

The women and girls of Middelburg are more comely 
and winsome than any in Holland. Their lace caps are like 
driven snow, their cheeks shine like apples. But their way 
with their arms I cannot commend. The sleeve of their 
bodices ends far above the elbow, and is made so tight that 
the naked arm below expands on attaining its liberty, and 
by constant and intentional friction takes the hue of the 
tomato. What, however, is to our eyes only a suggestion of 
inflammation is to the Zeelander a beauty. While our im- 

ulse is to recommend cold cream, the young bloods of 
fiddelburg (I must suppose) are holding their beating 
hearts. These are the differences of nations—beyond any- 
thing dreamed of on Babel. 

The principal work of these ruddy-armed and wide- 
hipped damsels seems to be to carry green pails on a blue 
yoke—and their perfect fitness in Middelburg’s cheerful 
and serene streets is another instance of the Dutch instinc- 
tive cleverness in the use of green paint. These people 
paint their houses every year—not in conformity with any 
written law but from a universal feeling that that is 
what should be done. To this decorative habit is 
largely due the air of fresh gaiety that their towns possess. 
Middelburg is of the gayest. Sometimes they paint too 
freely, even the trunks of trees and good honest statuary 
—s under the brush. But for the most part they paint 
well. 

It is not alone the cloistral Gothic seclusion in which 
the Abbey Hotel reposes that comends it to the wise; 
there is the further allurement of Long John. Long John, 
or De Lange Jan, is the soaring tower of the Abbey church, 
now the Nieuwe Kerk. So long have his 276 feet of height 
dominated Middelburg—he was first built in the thirteenth 
century, and rebuilt in the sixteenth—that he has become 
more than a structure of bricks and copper: a thinking 
entity, a tutelary spirit at once the pride and the protector 
of the town. His voice is heard more often than any 
belfry’s beneath whose shadow I have lain. Holland, as we 
have seen, is a land of bells and carillons: nowhere in the 
world are the feet of Time so dogged; but Long John is 
the most faithful sleuth of all. He is almost ahead of his 
quarry. He seems to know no law; he set out, I believe, 
with a commission entitling him to ring his one-and-forty 
bells every seven and a half minutes, or eight times in the 
hour ; but long since he must have torn up that warranty, 
for he is now his own master, breaking out into little sighs 
of melancholy or wistful music whenever the mood takes 
him. I have never heard such profoundly plaintive airs as 
his—very beautiful, very grave, very deliberate. One can- 
not say more for persistent chimes than this, that at the 
Abbey Hotel it is no misfortune to wake in the night. 

Long John has a companion in Foolish Betsy. Foolish 
Betsy (Gekke Betje) is the Stadhuis clock, so called from 
her refusal to keep time with the giant—another instance 
of the power which John exerts over the town, even to the 
wounding of chivalry. The Nieuwe Kerk would be nothing 
without its tower—it is one of the barest and least interest- 
ing churches in a country which has reduced to the finest 
point the art of denuding religion of mystery—but the Stad- 
huis would still be wonderful even without its Betsy. There 
is nothing else like it in Holland, nothing anywhere quite 
so charming in its shameless, happy floridity. I cannot 
describe it: the building is too complicated, too ornate; I 
can only say that it is wholly captivating and thoroughly 
out of keeping with the Dutch genius—Spanish influence 
again apparent. Beneath the eaves are four-and-twenty 
statues of the Counts of Holland and Zeeland, and the roof 
is like a mass-meeting of dormer windows. 

In addition to the Stadhuis Museum, which is dedi- 
cated to the history of Middelburg and Zeeland, the town 
has also a Municipal Museum, too largely given over to shells 
and stuffed birds, but containing also such human relics as 
the wheel on which Admiral de Ruyter as a boy helped 
his father to make rope. But, after all, Middelburg’s best 
museum is itself. Its streets and houses are a never-ending 


pleasure. Something gladdens the eye at every turn—a 
blue and yellow shutter, a red-and-black shutter, a turret, 
a daring gable, a knot of country people, a fat Zeeland 
baby, a milk-can rivalling the sun, an old woman’s lace 
cap, a young woman’s merry mouth. Only in two respects 
is it unsatisfactory, and both are connected with its streets. 
The liberty given to each householder to erect an iron 
fence across the pavement at each limit of his property 
makes it necessary to walk in the road, and the pavé of the 
road is so rough as to cause no slight suffering to anyone in 
thin boots. M. Harvard has an amusing passage on this 
topic, in which he savs that by the ancient fifteenth-century 
municipal laws no less than by heaven was marital in- 
fidelity forbidden, the municipal punishment being the 
supply by the offending man of a certain number of paving 
stones. After such an explanation, the genial Frenchman 
adds, we must not complain: 

‘“Nos Péres ont péchés, nos péres ne sont plus, 

Et c’est nous qui portons la peine de leurs crimes.” 

The island of Walcheren is quickly learned. From 
Middelburg one can drive in a day to the chief points of 
interest—Westcapelle and Domburg, Veere, and Arne- 
muiden. Of these Veere is the jewel—Veere, once Middel- 
burg’s dreaded rival, and in its possession of a clear sea- 
way and harbour her superior, but now forlorn. For in the 
seventeenth century Holland’s ancient enemy overflowed 
its barriers, and the greater part of Veere was blotted out 
in a night. What remains is a mere symbol of the past, 
but there is enough to loiter in with perfect content, for 
Veere is unique. Certainly no little town is so good to 
approach—with the friendliness of its red roofs before one 
all the way, the unearthly hugeness of its church, and 
the magic of its delicate Stadhuis tower against the blue. 

The church, which is visible from all parts of the 
island, is immense, in itself an indication of what a city 
Veere must have been. It rises like a mammoth from the 
flat. Only the east end is now used for services; the vast 
remainder, white and naked, is given up to bats and the 
handful of workmen that the slender restoration funds 
make it possible to employ. For there is some idea of 
Veere’s church being one day again in perfect repair; but 
that day will not be in our time. The ravages of the sea 
only emptied it: the sea does not desecrate. It was Napo- 
leon who disgraced the church by converting it into bar- 
racks. 

Other relics of Veere’s past are the tower at the har- 
bour mouth (its fellow tower is beneath the sea) and the 
beautifully grave Scotch House on the quay, once the 
centre of the Scottish wool trade of these parts. 

The Stadhuis also remains, a dainty distinguished 
structure which might be the infant daughter of the Sta4- 
huis at Middelburg. Its spire has a slender zrial grace; 
on its fagade are statues of the Lords of Veere and their 
ladies. Within is a little museum of antiquities, one cf 
whose most interesting possessions is the entry in the Vcere 
register, under the date July 2, 1608, of the marriage cf 
Hugo Grotius with Maria Reygersbergh of Veere, who at 
Loevenstein assisted in her husband’s escape from prison. 
The museum is in the charge of a blond custodian, a de- 
scendant of sea kings, whose pride in the golden goblet of 
Maximilian of Burgundy, Veere’s first Marquis, given to 
the town in 1551, is almost paternal. He displays it as 
though it were a sacred relic, and narrates the story of 
Veere’s indignation when a millionaire attempted to buy it, 
so feelingly as to fortify and complete one’s suspicions that 
money after all is but dross and the root of evil. 

V. Lucas. 





HAWKER OF MORWENSTOW.* 


HAT the value of the work of Robert Stephen 
Hawker consists in it is not very difficult to deter- 
mine. The extremity of the West of England isa 

country which still retains, in many parts, an almost primi- 
tive wildness and ruggedness. It seems a natural refuge and 
stronghold for romantic names and legends and supersti- 
tions, which one may imagine driven hither from more 
sophisticated neighbourhoods. Each race of our people has 
found its natural habitat. The prosaic Saxon has expressed 
in his “tons” and “folds” and “cotes” and “steads” his 
conquest of the plain and valley and their subjection to his 
uses. But it was from another race, a race with an eye for 
the majesty and mystery of Nature, that the boldest cape 
and the loftiest peak received their names of the “ headland 
of the great ocean” and “the mountain of dark gloom.” 


* THe Lire anp Letters or R. S. Hawker (Vicar of 
Morwenstow). By his Son-in-law, C. E. Byles. London: Lane. 
21s. net. 
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The consequence of this inhabiting of a romantic country 
by a romantic race has been the accumulation here of a 
great deal of curious legendary lore, until the wildest scenery 
in England has come to be haunted by tales and traditions as 
wild and fantastic as itself.. Even to this day all kinds of 
strange beliefs, cures, prayers, charms, and the like linger 
on among the Cornish peasantry, and such, of course, 
were much more plentiful fifty years ago. 

Hawker, himself of West-country blood and breeding, had 
for these tales and beliefs, and for the whole attitude of 
mind implied in them, a kind of natural affinity. He 
entered profoundly into their significance. They were not 
for him to be lightly accounted for. His was not the easy 
self-confidence that would apportion them to so much per 
cent. of environment, heredity, and sheer credulity. 
Though he tells the tale of many of these customs and 
usages with infinite humour, it is easy to see that he takes 
them half seriously. In his note-books are recorded with 
minute care the charms employed to cure various ailments. 
To cure babies of the thrush he has the following prescrip- 
tion: “Carry the child to a running stream; pass a thread 
three times over its tongue and cast the thread into the 
water, repeating, ‘Out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings hast thou ordained strength.’” Perhaps the most 
curious of these charms, though copied not from Hawker’s 
books but from the manuscripts of one of his old parishioners, 
is the one against snake-bite. It is entitled, “ Blessing for 
a Study of a Long-criple,” and is to be repeated three times. 
It has lost all meaning in its extreme old age and runs 
thus: “ Yonder under a halsin mote there lies a great Braget 
worm 9 Duble and from 9g duble to 8 Doble 7 doble and to 
6 doble 5 doble and from 5 doble to 4 doble and to 3 doble 
and to 2 doble and to 1 doble and to no doble in the name 
of the Father and the Son and the Holy Gost.” Anyone 
who takes an interest in this kind of lore will recognise 
in that a genuine old specimen. The love of the repeated 
numerals is almost a sure sign. I remember as a child, in 
the next-door county of Devon, listening to the old Christmas 
mummers chanting chants exactly similar to this, with the 
same insistence on numbers, and, of course, quite meaning- 
less. _The only line I can recall is, “ Seven were the seven 
stars in the sky, six were the Guardian Angels.” There is 
something so matter of fact about numerals as almost of 
itself to compel belief. They stick in the mind like har- 
poons, and outlast all doubts and objections. I still re- 
member the triumphant emphasis of the chorus on the seven 
and the six. 

More of these old customs survive still among the Cornish 
folk than most people know of. There are people yet round 
Morwenstow, it seems, who will on no account wash bedding 
in May for fear of washing one of the family away, or buy 
a brush in May for fear of sweeping one of them away ; 
and on this account the gipsies carry few brushes about 
with them this month as there is no sale for them. When 
anyone dies it is usual to take a shovel and lift up the bee 
hives from their stands while the corpse is being carried 
out; you should also tie a piece of crape round each hive 
or the bees will die. Pigs should be killed at the growing of 
the moon as the meat then shrinks less in the boiling. 
Another notion is that when a cock crows close to the door 
it is a signal that friends are coming. “I heard Mary 
Heard of Duckpost say ‘’E come rat in the door an’ crowed. 
My Gor, I thought tu mezel, I ant got nort in ’ouse 
nether, so I had ver move me stumps. I closed in the stow 
an’ shoved in a dish o’ roast tetties an’ wet up a 
mite o’ cake, an’ just vore dinner time sure *nough in walked 
Liz.” The village witch fifty years ago was as regular 
a feature as the parson or schoolmaster. Sally Found was 
witch of Morwenstow in Hawker’s time. She seems to have 
got on well with the parson, who always made a point of 
employing her husband at harvest time, because if he 
didn't, as he said, “ something was sure to go wrong.” 
Most of the harm she did was to pigs and poultry and 
cattle. This made an opening for business on the other 
side, and there arose the order of “white” witches, who 
used generally to live in the neighbouring town to the evil 
one and do a trade by selling counter charms and antidotes, 
a sort of sale of indulgences, as it were, in a small way. 
It was amid such surroundings that Hawker lived, and not 
altogether as a dissenter. His own faith was of the simple 
and robust order that can stand a heavy strain. He lived 
naturally closer to the supernatural pf Bee most people. 
There was a certain literalness in his notions on these 
matters. When the great comet of 1857 appeared in the 
heavens he could take the measure of its intentions from 
Holy Writ with some degree of confidence. The signs 
of the dissolution of the world were present. The earth 


was the right age—6,o00 years—which agreed with Enoch’s 
prophecy. There was dissension ee the nations, and 
crime in England was on the increase. The evidence might 
not be conclusive, but it seemed all to point one way. It 
is easy to see in Hawker’s summing up of it his sympathy 
with the point of view of the neighbourhood. He was 
mystical, but not vaguely and emotionally mystical. A 
big, robust, healthy man with plenty of intellect, he would 
have been the last to indulge a sickly curiosity on such 
subjects. He took his mysticism in the most homely and 
matter-of-fact way. The supernaturalness he saw in things 
was a common property of them. There was nothing par- 
ticularly wonderful about it. 

He had his troubles. Morwenstow overlooks one of the 
sternest tracts of the Cornish coast, and the great Atlantic 
breakers burst with savage violence on its rocks and cliffs. 
Many a wreck came ashore there in Hawker’s day and 
many a ship’s crew was lost. The work of rescue, of pro- 
viding for the rescued and burying the dead, was not one 
of the least onerous duties of the parson. The worst of it 
was that the people of Morwenstow looked upon these 
disasters with mingled feelings. Many of them were 
wreckers; many more were smugglers. They were all 
accustomed to rely upon the sea for a livelihood, and un- 
able, as it would seem, to distinguish between its gifts. 
They were poor people, and the coming of a rich cargo to 
shore was an event in their lives. When the Eliza, of 
Liverpool, laden with provisions, wine, and clothing, was 
lost on these rocks a Morwenstow poet put the feelings of 
the hamlet about it into the following lines: 

The Eliza of Liverpool came on shore, 

To feed the hungry and clothe the poor.” 
It was wonderful what a difference a good wreck “would 
make in people’s appearance. All the villagers would turn 
out of a sudden in gay prints and cottons, and a season 
of profusion and plenty reigned. People felt the blessing 
of this. It is said that along the coast the children were 
taught to end their prayers, “God bless father ‘n mother, 
and zend a ship ta shore vore mornin!” There was a 
young curate, new to the neighbourhood, who saw one 
morning the not very uncommon sight of a body washed 
ashore. Rushing off in consternation he asked the first 
man he met what was to be done. “Sarch ‘is pockets,” 
was the prompt reply. 

Among the customs the parson wanted altered were 
some connected with marriage and divorce. A Hartland 
man once led his wife into Bideford with a halter round 
her neck and sold her in the market there for a shilling, 
and Mr. Byles tells us the custom was thought quite —_— 
provided the seller held the end of the halter and handed 
it himself to the buyer. Mr. Byles quotes an entry from a 
register, dated 1839, of a somewhat similar tenor. “Re- 
solved that Mr. Richard Barrow shall have 1s. per week 
with Anne Stanbury, and find her meat and clothes, and 
will return her if she does not suit him.” As to the parson’s 
influence in this strange society and the changes and re- 
forms he managed to introduce, they are testified by the 
words of Tristram Pentire, a desperate old smuggler, who 
came by degrees to see the error of his ways. “ Well, sir,” 
he said, “I do think, when I come to look back, and to 
consider what lives we used to live—drunk all night and 
idle a’ bed all day, cursing, swearing, fighting, gambling, 
lying, and always prepared to shet the gauger—I do 2 
believe, sir, we surely was in sin.” 

Mr. Byles apolovises for dwelling at some length on the 
customs and traditions of Morwenstow. To me I confess 
these pages seem among the most important in the book. 
They make us realise in a very vivid way a strain in Eng- 
lish character which is dying out perhaps to-day, but 
which in the past has been a powerful national trait. These 
were the kind of men who followed Drake and Raleigh and 
a score of lesser buccaneers ; the scouts that reconnoitered 
future ports and colonies, or lay in wait for Spain’s tall 
ships off the Azores. If they believed in witches and 
“merry maids,” they believed also in southern archipelagos 
and treasure islands. Of them we learn something in these 
pages. And in getting this idea of the life of Morwenstow 
we get the right setting for the figure of Hawker. He 
belonged to these men. He had their piety, their imagina- 
tiveness and mysticism, so profound, yet so literal and 
direct, their shrewdness, hard-headedness, and humour, 
combined with their ingrained familiar consciousness <f 
supernatural existence. Mr. Byles has drawn for us a 


picture of their life. with Hawker in their midst as their ap- 
propriate figure-head. The book deserves to be, and we 
hope will be, widely read, for it tells us of a type of English- 
man that we ought not willingly to let die. L. M. P. 
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THE CONTINENTAL DOCTOR. 


O most people in this country the educational, social, 
and moral standard of the medical practitioner in 
continental countries is quite unknown. This general want 
of knowledge prevails not merely amongst laymen, but also 
almost equally amongst the members of the medical pro- 
fession. An exception must, indeed, be made in favour 
of those scientific men who, after completing the course 
of studies in their native country, went abroad “ to see how 
work is done there,” but it will be readily understood that 
theit number is a very limited one. Let us, therefore, see 
how doctors are trained on the continent. 

The preliminary course of study is more expensive and 
more difficult than any that comes after it. The whole 
time occupied in acquiring that amount and degree of 
general knowledge and information necessary to qualify 
one to matriculate as a medical student at a university 
covers a period of at least nine years, or, on an average, of 
from twelve to fourteen years. The preliminary training 
schools in each country are under the sole supervision and 
management of the individual Government ; they are gene- 
rally known as “gymnasia.” In most cases they com- 
prise nine divisions, where, amongst other subjects, Latin 
and Greek invariably are taught ; and, further, they require 
nine years’ attendance on the part of the student, though 
the period generally devoted to the classical studies 
amounts to twelve or even fourteen years. Only those 
candidates who were successful at the final examinations of 
such institutions—that is to say, those who have obtained 
the “ maturitetszeugniss,” as it is officially called—are ulti- 
mately admitted to the professional studies of the science 
and art of medicine, except in Belgium, for in that country 
the future candidate may, if he desires, be trained privately, 
and on applying for admission to the medical faculty be 
examined in classics, mathematics, and so on by an 
examining body specially appointed for this purpose by 
the university to which his application is made. In other 
countries, as well as in Belgium, a candidate who has suc- 
cessfully passed his preliminary course of classical studies 
is not on entering upon his professional training less than 
nineteen years of age; in most cases he is at least two or 
three or four years older, say twenty-two on an average. 
The prescribed course of professional studies—from the 
beginning up to the final examination—embraces a 
minimum period of five years. But the amount of work 
necessary to be got through during that period is so very 
great, and the degree of both practical and theoretical 
knowledge and sufficiency required at these final 
examinations is so extensive, that the young student, 
if he is anxious, or if, as is not infrequently the 

his social 


case, circumstances compel him to get 
qualified soon after the five years have elapsed, 
has to work exceedingly hard and without any 


interruption from the beginning of his professional educa- 
tion until he is able to style himself M.D. Indeed, 
few men nowadays become qualified before the end of the 
sixth year of their university life, and in some countries 
the curriculum lasts—of course, from an official point of 
view—even much longer. Such, for instance, is the case 
ian Sweden, where a student has to work some ten or 
twelve years for his M.D. diploma. In that country, it 
is interesting to note, it is considered quite natural for a 
student to become qualified when he is between thirty-two 
and thirty-five years of age. Next to Sweden comes, 
perhaps, Denmark, with seven or eight years of pro- 
fessional training, and next to Denmark, Italy. 

Speaking generally, there is no fixed scale for pro- 
fessional charges. The practitioner, as is so frequently 
the case in this country, has to form his estimate of re- 
mwuneration according to the social position or means 
of his individual patient. There are, however, various laws 
which protect both medical man and patient. There is 
a minimum fee which, in case of dispute, the court would 
insist upon the patient paying, and, on the contrary, there 


is legally a maximum fee, a higher than which the practi- 
tioner or specialist could not claim. But there is, of 
course, nothing whatever to prevent a specialist fixing, in 
a private way, the remuneration for his services at as 
high a figure as he wishes. It deserves, however, par- 
ticularly to be noted that the family physician, practising 
on the continent, occupies a position very different in 
character from that of his contemporary in this country. 
His professional services are not paid for according to the 
extent of attendance he gives, but are remunerated either 
at the beginning or at the end of each year at a rate which 
is fixed by the head of the family in whose attendance he 
was employed during the course of the twelve months. 
This mode of remuneration has of recent years become 
more or less the general custom, though more so, perhaps, 
in large cities than in small towns and the rural districts. 
This is the age of overcrowded professions, and in Ger- 
many, as well as in other countries, the medical profession 
forms no exception to the general rule. It is 
difficult to estimate, and it is quite impossible to give 
any accurate figures with regard to, the annual income of a 
continental doctor. More or less the same conditions 
prevail there as they do in Great Britain. A few men earn a 
very large income. This applies to very leading specialists 
in one or another department of the medical sciences, 
or, as is more often the case, to prominent members of the 
teaching staff of a renowned university—professors 
of medicine, surgery, ophthalmology, and so on. A large 
number, perhaps the majority, of qualified practitioners 
make, on the whole, a comfortable living, whilst of the 
remainder there are the recently qualified, who, as a rule, 
find it very hard to get on, and there are those who have 
struggled unsuccessfully for years. Consequently, many a 
man is obliged to give up his professional life in order that 
he may take up some other employment by means of which 
he is able to gain a livelihood. 

Coming now to the system of training for the medical 
profession as it is being practised in continental and 
British colleges, it must be pointed out that there is a 
very marked difference—and this in more than one 
respect, but in the short space at my disposal I cam enter 
only very briefly into this matter. Apart from the fact 
that the preliminary classical or non-medical education is 
anything but similar here in this country and abroad, 
there is the circumstance that before a foreign youth can 
take up the study of medicine he must have spent at least 
nine years at a “ gymnasium ”—as the classical institutions 
are called abroad—whereas in Great Britain it does not 
in any way matter how or where he has been educated in 
his earlier years—at a high school, grammar school, public 
school, elementary school, or privately—all that is asked 
of him is that he should be able to pass the University 
Matriculation examination or the examination set 
by the College of Preceptors. When the medical 


studies themselves are entered upon we again 
find a striking difference. Here in Great Britain 
the student’s time is to a very large extent taken 


up with practical work, but on the continent this branch of 
the general medical training is by no means cultivated at 
the expense of the scientific, for the chief point aimed at 
in foreign medical schools is to train the future physician 
or surgeon in methods of scientific comprehension and 
logical and exact thought, which he subsequently employs 
throughout his career as a beneficium inventarii—as it 
were. Of great importance though the practical work 
of course is, there cannot be much doubt that it 
is less so than the scientific, especially if the student’s 
future is taken into full consideration, for the former 
can be acquired almost at any time, but the latter, 
if neglected in the early years of professional study, must 
ever remain more or less beyond reach. The conse- 
quences of these differences in training are obvious. It is 


on the continent that the greatest amount of important 
scientific investigations and discoveries is accomplished, 
and since a great many American students began to study 
medicine at continental universities the United States has 
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rivalled Germany, France, and other countries on the main- 
land of Europe in research work. There are differences 
also, and very pronounced ones indeed, in the methods of 
holding the final examination, but as this is a large matter 
to deal with properly and, as I am concemed chiefly with 
the tuition of the aspirant to medical honours, is somewhat 
outside the scope of this article, I need not enter upon it. 

I cannot close this paper, however, without alluding to 
an important point concerning the greatly overcrowded 
state of the medical profession, a fact of serious importance 
in every country. In Germany there are, as recently pub- 
lished statistics show, on am average as many as 62.2 
students to every 100,000 of the population—a very large 
number indeed, and one which is causing much anxiety 
not only to the authorities concerned in the education of 
the youth, but to all who are earnest in trying to direct 
the intellect of the country into the most suitable channels. 
For five or six years past attempts have been made to re- 
duce the number of medical students, and this by means of 
sending printed circulars to all youths who are in their 
last year at the “ gymnasium,” warning them against enter- 
ing the medical profession, and giving facts to show how 
extremely overcrowded it is. Statistics for the whole Em- 
pire, throwing light on the results of this circularisation, 
are expected to be published shortly, but the figures for 
Saxony have appeared the other day. These latter show 
that whilst in 1893 there were 596 medical students in that 
State, in 1903 there were only 346, a reduction of about 42 
per cent., quite apart from the increase of population. The 
question arises as to whether some such action would be 
of service in this country, where the profession is so greatly 
overcrowded, and where, as it is indeed the case in all 
civilised countries, the old saying “dat Galenus opes, dat 
Justinianus honores” is far from being correct. 

Louis ELKIND. 


. 





THE WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITIONS. 


HIS year the Old Water-colour Society and the In- 
stitute opened their exhibitions on the same day, 
the latter having been somewhat delayed by the build- 
ing operations still in progress. Their coincidence served 
at least one useful purpose. In the mind of that public 
which still prefers water-colour to oil in home decoration 
it emphasised more sharply than usual the difference be- 
tween the two shows which is briefly as follows: The Old 
Society, which has outlived its reputation for con- 
servatism, is a gathering of the elect of many styles—a 
comparatively small but quite satisfactory summary of 
modern accomplishment in this line of art; its general 
flavour is essentially choice, as befits an exhibition that 
keeps itself to itself. Whereas the Institute takes the 
place of a Royal Academy of Water-colour, open to all, 
and including in its five hundred and more exhibits the 
vast variety both of school and of merit which we are 
accustomed to see at Burlington House. As with the 
Academy, also, one has to search long and diligently for 
what is above the rather low average, while the multitude 
of works renders the task of judging the exhibition as a 
whole an extremely difficult one. The Institute, how- 
ever, certainly supplies a well-defined want. From the 
Old Society alone one could glean but little idea of what 
is being done by the vast rank and file of water-colour 
painters in this country, and of these and their progress 
—or the reverse—the larger exhibition gives one, at any 
rate, an inkling. There are, of course, those who main- 
tain that the public display of mediocre work cannot be 
too strictly curtailed. But this view, if human, is as sel- 
fish as the intolerance shown so prevalently nowadays 
— any artistic cult other than that of one’s particular 
ancy. 

However, for pure art work, apart from general 
didactic value, the Old Society claims precedence. The 
first two items in the catalogue are studies by Mr. Sargent, 
who has recently grown much more prolific in his exhibi- 
tion output; one is the Venetian “ Palazzo Grimani,” the 
second a fragment of Nature entitled “The Bed of a 


Torrent.” In both he shows himself rather as a direct 
painter of light than a fine and subtle colourist, the vivid 
tints of the Venetian drawing possessing especially an un- 
compromising crispness that leaves little room for poetry. 
Mr. Sargent, however, rarely lapses into poetic sugges- 
tion, and no student of his work could expect from him a 
sympathy with the poetry of Venice, conventional as this 
has now become. The daylight of “The Bed of a 
Torrent” is excellently rendered; the symphony of its 
clean, cool colouring true and refreshing. Idyllic land- 
scape is well represented by Miss A. M. Swan. Her 
“Springtime” touches a pleasingly appropriate note of 
blitheness, with its green grass and bluebells, its frothing 
orchard and unclouded sky; in mid distance stands a 
cottage whose red roof sparkles richly, and not too richly, 
in palpable sunlight. Precise in treatment, this drawing 
has yet a grateful simplicity in its masses, and conveys 
the impression, at any rate, of individual style. Sir 
Ernest Waterlow’s principal contribution is called “A 
Dorsetshire Common.” Open, undulating country melting 
into bluish distance, topped by rolling cumuli, is what 
he paints with the accomplishment one has learnt to ex- 
pect and respect. It is not, perhaps, inspired landscape ; 
but the lightning is carefully studied, the quieter tones of 
Nature are deftly interwoven in the foreground and middle 
distance, and above all there is the suggestion of health- 
giving breezes waving the heath and grasses and driving 
the clouds on their course. The several typically English 
landscapes of Mr. R. Thorne Waite show a faithful appre- 
ciation of Nature, if also of David Cox, and Sir Francis 
Powell’s “ Staffa from the North-East,” with the island’s 
cliffs in the near distance and green seas rolling rhythmi- 
cally on to a rocky foreground, is finely drawn—a very 
perfect example of an older school of sea-painting than 
ours of to-day. Obharacteristic drawings by Messrs. Albert 
Goodwin, W. Matthew Hale, and Arthur Rackham de- 
serve passing mention, and among the few large figure 
subjects Mr. Hughes’s “Wings of the Morning’ stands 
pre-eminent. This allegory shows the light-disseminating 
Dawn flying through space from right to left, attended by 
a countless host of birds, while below the Darkness and 
the forces of night in the guise of bats flee before her onset. 
The single female figure is beautifully drawn and tenderly 
idealised, while the scheme of roseate pink above deep 
luminous blue proves that the hand and eye of this admir- 
able colourist have lost little power with the lapse of years. 

At the Institute Mr. Lee Hankey has followed up 
the mammoth drawings which he has contributed to the 
last two or three exhibitions with another of similar charac- 
ter. The drama of “And the Man Thought: Are These 
Things True?” is that of a death-bed confession. Erect in 
the foreground stands the figure of a young Catholic 
priest ; behind him are a bed, with an aged woman dying, 
and on the far side a young girl with downcast eyes. 
The priest’s ascetic face and musing expression are well 
rendered, the pallor of the sick woman and her up-turned 
gaze of lhalf-frightened expectancy even more so. The 
limpid whites and purples and the variegations of a patch- 
work quilt are, too, woven into a harmony the restfulness 
of which is adroitly keyed by the red prayer-book in the 
priest’s hand. Yet the picture, in spite of its careful 
avoidance of theatrical taint, its conscientiousness and 
many another excellent quality, fails to satisfy entirely. 
I cannot but think that this is due to the fact that water- 
colour employed on so large a scale is bound to betray 
the defects of its virtues. A degree of modelling and 
of texture is required of it that it cannot give without 
sacrificing its native transparency. Thus, in the black 
expanse of priestly garb that is so prominent a feature of 
this drawing, the illusion of clothing is lost, owing mainly 
to the large area that the eye is called upon to cover. 
The part, therefore, lacks interest, and by lacking it 
detracts from the interest of the whole; and though with 
more adroit composition, avoiding the prominence taken 
by a heavy mass of black in the foreground, it might be 
possible to diminish this failing, it is probable that the 
unsuitability of the medium for this class of subject and 
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size of surface would remain a serious menace to the 
result. As the work stands, it is an interesting experi- 
ment ; but in view of the slight promise given by the issue, 
I am not sure that Mr. Hankey will be well advised to 
repeat it. 

Other large drawings are Mr. Christopher Clark’s 
“Omdurman,”’ a_ very spirited battle scene; Mr. 
Hassall’s “ The Conqueror,” full of decorative skill and 
the usual grim grotesquerie; and Mr. J. Finnemore’s 
“Lorna Doone.” The last-named renders the scene 
between Sir Ensor Doone and John Ridd and his lady 
love, and shows marked power of characterisation, espe- 
cially as regards Sir Ensor; it is doubtful, however, 
whether even historical punctiliousness can justify the 
flaming “strength” of the old man’s robe. In landscape 
a particularly good example is sent by Mr. F. S. Richard- 
son, which he calls “ Homewards”—sea and sand-dunes 
in a golden afternoon light, with a group of fisher wives 
burdened with sea-wrack coming towards the spectator. 
And in Mr. Terrick Williams’s “Clouds over the Sea” 
the West Gallery contains < composition of decorative 
strength and true sentiment. The grey sand and purple- 
toned rocks, with the strip of leaden sea beyond and the 
dignified sun-tinged clouds above, speak their message in 
the intense whisper that Nature employs when the world 
is given over to herself and solitude. 

F. J. M. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
MR. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

S1rR,—The article in this week’s issue of Zhe Speaker 
reminds me that Mr. Frederick Greenwood has had much 
to do in exposing the recent scandals in South Africa 
brought out in the Reports of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General. This may be news to Mr. Greenwood himself; 
it is, however, a fact. For many years efforts were made 
both in and out of Parliament to secure a more detailed 
examination of Army accounts than that conducted by 
the Auditor-General and known as an “Appropriation 
Audit” only. But notwithstanding these efforts little, if 
anything, was done for many years until the Pall Mall 
Gazette took the matter in hand, and continued, year 
after year, to urge the subject for the consideration of 
the House of Commons. That paper in 1869 again 
pointed out the importance of the change proposed; it 
showed that, as a matter of fact, there never had existed 
in any real sense an audit of War Office expenditure. By 
its articles it opened the eyes of the Public Accounts 
Committee, who were looking into the subject, and who 
were asked “not to forget that the House of Commons 
has conferred upon the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
specific powers, with the special object of extending the 
functions of the Exchequer and Audit Department, the 
evident intention being that the puniic should be accu- 
rately informed of the manner in which the money voted 
by Parliament has been expended.” 

On May 20, 1870, there was published in the Pall 
Mall Gazette another strong article on the audit of Army 
accounts. It is an article very interesting at the present 
time, for it plainly tells us that if the proposal to extend the 
audit of Army accounts was not adopted “thousands upon 
thousands of pounds may be spent for purposes with which 
Parliament may never become acquainted.” The late Sir 
William Dunbar was Comptroller and Auditor-General 
when the late Mr. John Holms brought forward the pro- 

al for the extension of the audit of Army accounts, and 

e admitted that the day would come when the public, and 
their representatives in Parliament, would have reason td 
be thankful that such extended powers had been conferred 
on their Auditor-General. The system, as at present con- 
ducted by the Auditor-General, was subsequently ordered 
to be adopted, and although the plan was advocated by 
various newspapers the Pall Mall Gazette, when Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood was its editor, produced such strong 
and powerful arguments in favour of the then proposed 
change, that it was impossible to refuse it, ond, there- 
fore, Mr. Greenwood has, undoubtedly, had very much to 
do with unearthing the recent South African scandals.— 
Yours, etc., 
HEATHCOTE HARDINGE. 
Grenado House, Ravenscourt Park, W., 


April 15, 1905. 





LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 


JEREMY BENTHAM.* 


R. ATKINSON has written an interesting and 
useful sketch of Jeremy Bentham’s lite and 
work. The sources from which he has drawn are not 
recondite—Bowring’s ten-volume edition of Bentham’s 
works, with Hill Burton’s introduction at the beginning 
and the editor’s tedious memoir at the end, John Stuart 
Mill’s great essay of 1838 and the later pages of his 
autobiography, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice's Life of 
Lord Shelburne, Mr. Graham Wallas’s Life of 
Francis Place, Sir Leslie Stephen’s English Utilitarians, 
and a study of the tormation of philosophical radi- 
calism, by M. Elie Halévy. He does not add very 
materially to the facts so ably summarised by Sir John 
Macdoneil in the Dictionary of National Btgraphy, 
and his style has not the literary charm and finish of 
Sir Leslie stephen. But his narrative is clear, straight- 
forward, and terse, and is excellently agapted for 
placing within the reach of the ordinary English reader 
some knowledge of the life and work of one to whom 
the present generation of Englishmen probably owe a 
heavier debt of gratitude than to any man of his age. 
We are introduced to the puny and precocious 
child, to the Westminster scholar who at the age of 
twelve entered Queen’s College, Oxford, as an under- 
graduate, to the newly-fledged graduate who walked 
from Oxford to Faringdon in a pea-green coat and 
green silk breeches (‘‘ the breeches,” he says, ‘‘ were 
bitterly tight ”), and to the student of Lincoln’s Inn, 
who, when still only sixteen, returned to Oxford to 
hear ‘‘ with rebel ears” those Vinerian lectures of 
Blackstone, to whose magnetic repulsion so much of 
his future work is to be traced. His first, and almost 
his last, professional achievement as a barrister was to 
discomfit his father and his client by stifling at its 
birth a promising law suit, and he soon deserted legal 
practice tor the more congenial task of legal reform. 
The anonymous Fragment on Government, with its 
merciless analysis of Blackstone’s fluent phrases, 
appeared in 1776, and it was the disclosure of its 
authorship that brought Lord Shelburne on a visit to 
the garret at Lincoln’s Inn, and thus introduced Ben- 
tham to the society at Bowood. Here the shy student 
was admitted to the select company of her ladyship’s 
dressing-room, went for rides with the younger 
William Pitt, then ‘‘like a great schoolboy scorning 
and sneering and laughing at everything and every- 
body,” made the acquaintance of two legal magnates, 
Camden and Dunning, who gave his projects of law 
reform a rather frigid reception, and lost his heart to 
a sprightly young lady of fourteen, Miss Caroline Fox, 
whose harpischord he accompanied on his fiddle, and 
to whom he wrote letters of ‘‘ elephantine pleasantry.” 
Much later on, after sixteen years of absence, when he 
was nearer sixty than fifty, he sent her an offer of 
marriage, which was not accepted. This seems to 
have been Bentham’s only love affair. The flame, 
if faint, was steady. In his eightieth year he wrote 
her a playful letter, reminding her of early Bowood 
days, and was much distressed by receiving a cold reply. 
From the Bowood visit the narrative passes to 
Bentham’s visit to his brother in Russia, his relations 
with the leaders of the French Revolution, the twenty 
years of financial worries over the unfortunate 
Panopticon scheme, the quiet days at the Hendon 





* Jeremy BentHaM: His Lire anpd Work. By Charles 
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farmhouse, the four years of comparative splendour at 
Ford Abbey, where Bentham took his “‘ante-jentacular” 
and “ post-prandial” walks and James Mill worked at his 
history of British India and superintended the studies of 
his precocious son, and, finally, the long and peaceful 
years of old age at the Hermitage in Queen’s-square- 
place, Westminster, to which James Mill took daily 
walks from the East India House, stopping half-way 
at Charing Cross for a chat with Francis Place, and 
where select guests such as Brougham, Denman, 
Mackintosh, Ricardo, and Joseph Hume were admitted 
to share the frugal repasts. The biographer draws 
again for us the familiar figure of the old man, with 
his long white hair and bare neck, his brown quaker- 
cut coat, light brown cassimere breeches, list shoes, 
and white worsted stockings drawn up over his knees, 
as he appeared when trotting round his garden with 
his stick ‘‘ Dapple,” on his punctual ante-prandial and 
other ‘‘circumgyrations.” He died here on June 6, 
1832, just before the great Reform Act received the 
Royal assent. 

Curiously enough, Bentham’s long life of eighty- 
five years almost exactly coincided with that of 
Goethe, who died in the same year, having been born 
a year after him. It would be difficult to find two 
mortals more dissimilar than the great poet and the 
author of the famous definition of poetry : ‘* Prose is 
when all the lines except the last go on to the margin. 
Poetry is when some of them fall short of it.” It may 
be doubted whether the two men ever heard of each 
other. If they had met, they would probably have 
been as mutually unintelligible as, to take a comparison 
suggested by M. Anatole France’s last book, Gallio 
and St. Paul. 

Almost the whole of Bentham’s life was devoted 
to the assiduous production of literary work, to the 
greater part of which Goethe might not impossibly have 
denied the name of literature. ‘‘ He lived by a time- 
table,” says Sir Leslie Stephen, ‘‘ working in the morn- 
ing, and turning out from ten to fifteen folio pages 
daily.” Within three weeks of his death he was, as he 
himself says, ‘‘ codifying like any dragon.’’ The total 
amount of his output was enormous. Besides the 
published volumes, there are 148 boxes of manu- 
scripts still slumbering in the cellars of Univer- 
sity College, London, and other manuscripts in the 
British Museum. In his early years he had sketched 
out for himself a gigantic scheme of work, parts only 
of which he was able to fill up. The subject which he 
had proposed for his life’s task was legislation, and it 
was mapped out on the most comprehensive scale. It 
was to include (1) civil law, (2) penal law, (3) proce- 
dure, (4) reward, (5) constitutional law, (6) political 
tactics, (7) international law, (8) finance, (9), political 
economy, and (10) monography, z.e., a plan of a body 
of law considered in respect of its form. Sir Leslie 
Stephen shall describe for us his method of writing: 
‘*He began by forming a complete logical scheme for 
the treatment of any subject, dividing and subdividing 
so as to secure an exhaustive classification of the whole 
matter of discussion. Then, taking up every subdivi- 
sion, he wrote his remarks upon sheets, which were put 
aside with marks indicating their place in the final 
treatise. He never turned to them again. In time he 
would exhaust the whole subject, and it would then be 
the duty of his disciples simply to put together the 
bricks according to the indications placed upon each in 
order to construct the whole edifice.” Thus great part 
of his published works had passed under the translating 
or transforming hand of such disciples as Dumont, 
Mill, and Bowring. 

Mr. Atkinson thinks that it is not even yet easy 
to assign Bentham’s place among the illustrious 
benefactors of mankind, or even to determine his rank 
among English men of letters. It is hardly among the 
great English writers that Bentham will find his place. 
He has enriched the English language with some useful 


neologisms such as ‘‘ minimize,” “international,” and 
“ codification,” which have become current coin ; but 
most of his novel combinations were failures, and few 
of his exotics have struck root. In his youth he was 
an admirer of Voltaire, and translated the Zaureau 
Blanc, but he was not perceptibly influenced by the 
great Frenchman’s limpid style. He often struck out 
a telling phrase, and the Fragment on Government 
shows that he could, if he pleased, write vigorous and 
racy English. But the form which, in later years, he 
deliberately adopted for the expression of his thought 
rivals in cumbrousness and complication the worst 
specimens of German. 

Nor was he a great philosopher. His knowledge 
of human nature was bounded within very narrow 
limits. ‘It was,” as Mill says, ‘‘ wholly empirical, 
and the empiricism of one who has had little experi- 
ence. Hehad neither internal experience nor external ; 
the quiet, even trend of his life, and his healthiness of 
mind, conspired to exclude him from both. He never 
knew prosperity and adversity, passion nor satiety ; he 
never had even the experiences which sickness gives ; 
he lived from childhood to the age of eighty-five in 
boyish health. He knew no dejection, no heaviness of 
heart. He never felt life a sore and a heavy burthen. 
He was a boy to the last.” Thus the richest fields of 
human life and human feeling lay beyond his ken. Nor 
was he widely read. During great part of his life his 
reading was confined mainly to the journals of the 
day. For history he shared the disdain of most 
eighteenth-century speculators. In his time the his- 
torical and comparative methods of study had scarcely 
dawned upon the horizon. 

But within the limits imposed on him by his nature, 
by his experience, and by his time, his work was of 
enormous and permanent value. He was the greatest 
practical reformer of his age, perhaps the greatest 
practical reformer of any age. He was the 
great questioner of things established. He took 
nothing for granted, not even, perhaps least of all, the 
British Constitution and the English common law. He 
applied to every law, to every institution, his touch- 
stone of utility. And he applied it with indefatigable 
and exhaustive thoroughness. His method was the 
method of detail. It was, to use Mill’s words, the 
method ‘of treating wholes by separating them into 
their parts, abstractions by resolving them into things, 
classes and generalities by distinguishing them into 
the individuals of which they are made up, and breaking 
every question into pieces before attempting to solve 
it.” Nor was he content with merely destructive 
criticism. When he had scented out an abuse he would 
not stop until he could suggest a remedy. It was to 
legal and administrative reforms that his mind was 
specially directed, and it was by the path of adminis- 
trative reform that he was led to poiitical reform. In 
his early years he described himself as a loyal Tory 
With the teachings of Rousseau he never had any 
sympathy whatever. He would have dismissed the 
Contrat Social as a collection of ‘‘ vague generalities.” 
In his treatise on Anarchical Fallacies he dissects the 
French Declaration of Rights as mercilessly as he had 


dissected Blackstone’s lectures. But he found 
that his arguments for the removal of abuses 
made no impression on the governing class in 


favour of whose ‘‘sinister interests” those abuses 
were maintained. And the conclusion to which he 
came was that the only effectual mode of attacking 
those interests was to invest with political power the 
representatives of other interests. Hence his close 
alliance with Brougham, Burdett, and the other poli- 
tical reformers of the ‘“‘twenties.” He became the 
leader of a gifted and enthusiastic body of disciples 
who pressed for political reform mainly as a means 
of obtaining administrative reform, and whose literary 
organ was the Westminster Review. It was through 


them and through their influence that the reforms 
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suggested by him were carried out ; not indeed during 
his lifetime, but during a period which began imme- 
diately after his death, for his life ended precisely at the 
close of that prolongation of the old régime in England, 
due to reaction against the French Revolution, which, 
as has been often remarked, extended the eighteenth 
century, for English purposes, until 1832. It was the 
spirit of Bentham that animated the measures of legal 
and administrative reform which followed on and arose 
out of the Reform Act of that year. 

Some thirty years ago Sir Roland Wilson wrote a 
little history of modern English law, in which he took 
as his starting-point the date of Blackstone’s Vinerian 
lectures, and traced rapidly the changes which had 
subsequently taken place. And he had no difficulty in 
showing that it was to Bentham’s suggestions that were 
due almost all the great and numerous improvements, 
both of the substance and of the form of the law, which 
had been effected since his death. 

Of Bentham’s influence in the still wider field of 
administrative reform an admirable account—the best 
that has yet appeared—has recently been given to us 
in the book on Local Government in England, written 
by Dr. Redlich, and translated and edited for English 
readers by Mr. Hirst. These writers take as the 
most complete and comprehensive, as well as the 
most mature, of Bentham’s works the Constitutional 
Code, which was the main occupation of his later 
years and which pre-eminently merits the de- 
scription applied by Sir Leslie Stephen to Bentham’s 
writings, ‘‘raw material for Acts of Parliament ’’—an 
instructive, but not an exhilarating, form of literature. 
They trace out from this code the main ideas which 
Bentham desired to apply to the reorganisation of 
English government, and they then show, by a 
careful analysis of the legislative and adminis- 
trative measures which followed after the Act of 
1832, how those measures were the practical 
realisation of Bentham’s ideas, and how potent was 
the influence exercised by Bentham on Edwin Chadwick 
and the other great administrative reformers of the 
time. They claim for Bentham the introduction into 
the theory of the functions of a State and its organisa- 
tion four more or less original conceptions—central 
administrative control over local government by means 
of inspecting officers, the application of democratic 
principles to local as well as to central government, 
the planning out of the country into administrative 
' districts in accordance with the rule of utility or con- 
venience, and the requirement of technical competency 
as acondition of admission tothe staff of the Civil Service. 
The originality of these conceptions may be questioned. 
The importance of the part which they have played in 
the English administrative reforms of the nineteenth 
century is beyond all doubt. Those who wish to follow 
up the question with which Mr. Atkinson concludes his 
book by trying to determine Bentham’s place in 
English history could not do better than turn to the 
pages of Messrs. Redlich and Hirst. 


C. P. ILBerrt. 





JOHN KNOX. 


Joun Knox: His IpEAs AND IDEALS. By Professor James 
Stalker, D.D., United Free Church College, Aberdeen. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d. 

Joun Knox: a BrocrapHy. By Rev. D. Macmillan, M.A. 


Kelvinhaugh Parish Church, Glasgow. With Introduction 
by Principal Story, D.D. London: Andrew Melrose. 
38. 6d. 


Joun Kwnox’s History OF THE REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND. 
Edited for popular use by Cuthbert Lennox. London: 
Andrew Melrose. 4s. 6d. net. 

ScoTsMEN of all sects and of none and Presbyterians of 

all nations are celebrating the quatercentenary of the birth 

of John Knox, Scotland’s most influential son and Presby- 
tery’s greatest minister. No friend to liberty, no enthu- 


siast for education, no lover of literature, whatever his reli- 
gious beliefs or nationality, will regret a commemoration 
which compels public attention to Knox’s splendid achieve- 
ments for his country and his faith, and also to the still 
loftier ideals for both which, through State greed and 
Church prejudice, he failed to realise. “We are still 
trying, by belated legislation,” writes Principal Story in 
his introduction to Mr. Macmillan’s Zife of Knox, “to effect 
social, economical and educational reforms which would 
have been achieved four hundred years ago if only Knox 
had had full freedom to act.” 

Scotland may well be proud that when men speak of 
the leaders of the Reformation in Europe they name only 
a German, a Frenchman, a Scotsman—Luther, Calvin, 
Knox. And to Knox is assigned the first place among 
all the Reformers for eloquence, for that “marvellous, 
piercing voice,” as the English ambassador called it, 
which Randolph said was able “in one hour to put more 
life in us than five hundred trumpets continually blustering 
in our ears.” 

It is Knox’s personality, in its gentler as well as its 
grander aspect, in which modern readers require special 
instruction, and both Dr. Stalker and Mr. Macmillan make 
much of Knox as a man as well as a clergyman and a 
statesman. No serious student of history now denies the 
genuineness of Knox’s religion. The purity of his motives, 
rare in any age, doubly rare in Knox’s time in Scotland, 
is thus vindicated by Fraser Tytler, a hostile historian: 
“Knox was often fierce, unrelenting, unscrupulous. But 
he was also disinterested, upright, sincere. The pomp of 
the mitre, the revenues of the wealthiest diocese had no 
attractions in his eyes.” No number of biographies will 
make these points clearer. What remains for discussion 
is whether Knox, having stern work to do, was himself, 
as is popularly believed, a stern man. 

Here I regret to see that Dr. Stalker and also Dr. 
Story give the case away. Now, why is it that they both 
talk of Knox as “grim”; and why did Robert Browning 
cal] him “sour”? Only because, at two of the five inter- 
views between him and Queen Mary, the Queen wept— 
wept, please observe—during discussions invited by her- 
self and on account of Knox’s answers to her own ques- 
tions. But this assumes that a woman’s tears necessarily 
infet a man’s brutality! Listen, then, to Thomas Ran- 
dolph, Elizabeth’s ambassador in Edinburgh at that time ; 
and notice how he destroys the assumption in a single sen- 
tence, written to Sir William Cecil, Elizabeth’s Secretary 
of State, about this very matter: “Well, your honour 
knoweth there be of that sex who will weep for anger as 
well as fot grief!” Weeping was Mary’s habitual weapon 
in the last resort, when argument, threats, and blandish- 
ments had failed. Let not Knox’s dignified and pathetic 
answer be forgotten. Mary, roused by his patriotic oppo- 
sition to her proposed marriage with the epileptic heir to 
the Spanish throne, had pettishly accused him of taking 
pleasure in her tears. Whereupon Knox replied: 
“Madam, in God’s presence I speak. I never delighted 
in the weeping of any of God’s creatures. I can scarcely 
well abide the tears of my own boys whom my own hand 
correcteth ; much less can I rejoice in Your Majesty’s 
weeping.” 

As to the mistakes which it is a reviewer’s duty, but, 
of course, never his joy, to unearth, Dr. Stalker, at page 5, 
says Knox had “for the masses of the community very 
little of the sympathy of the democrat; his commonest 
name for this class being ‘ the rascal multitude.’” This is 
a mistake. Knox was the beau ideal of a democrat, in 
the best anid highest sense. Hie never called the people 
the rascal multitude, but only the black sheep among them. 
At page ro Dr. Stalker quotes Dr. McCrie as authority 
for the statement that the Roman Catholic Church 


in Scotland was more corrupt than in any other 
country in Europe. He might have found more un- 
prejudiced testimony to the same effect in the 


volume of Vatican Papers about Scotland in Knox’s 
time, recently edited for the Scottish History Society by 
Father Pollen, the Jesuit. At page 26, dealing with 
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Knox’s wooden-headed portraits—each portrait more im- 
possible than the other—Dr. Stalker describes the Somer- 
ville portrait (that Cromwellian imposture to which Car- 
lyle rashly pinned his faith) as presenting a “ Scotch, sen- 
sible, good humoured, but beardless face.” The face 
may be sensible, although I should have thought sly the 
more appropriate term, but in any case it is not beardless. 
At page 32 Dr. Stalker comments om the catholicity of 
the Church of England in accepting Knox's Presbyterian 
orders. But in Knox’s case no question about orders could 
possibly arise. He had been episcopally ordained in the 
Roman Catholic Church with full priest’s orders. At 
page 61, if the disgraceful laws passed by the Scotch Par- 
liament, under Knox’s advice, forbidding celebration of 
the Mass under penalty of death for the third offence, were 
to be quoted, it would have been fair to add that the 
capital sentence, if ever pronounced, was never carried 
out in Knox's time, or under Presbyterian government. On 
page 83 Dr. Stalker’s description of Maitland of Lething- 
ton as “the ablest lawyer of the age” is probably a slip 
for the ablest statesman of the age. On page 94 Dr. 
Stalker quotes the Regent Morton’s epitaph on Knox ‘n 
the feebler form: “ Here lies one who never feared the 
face of man.” Surely the version preferred by Mr. Mac- 
millan is far stronger, as well as more probable: “ Here 
lies one who neither feared nor flattered any flesh.” 

Turning now to Mr. Macmillan’s Life of Knox, at 
page 16, Knox’s famous defence of his right to object to 
Mary’s proposed Spanish marriage and the consequent 
merging of Scotland in Spain—‘ I am a subject born within 
the same”—is rendered unintelligible by the omission 
of Mary’s insolent question, “What have you to 
do with my marriage? Who are you within this 
commonwealth?” At page 39 it is stated that the Scotch 
prisoners in Mont St. Michel effected their escape by mak- 
ing their gaolers drunk. But Knox merely says that they 
escaped “upon the Kings Even, when Frenchmen com- 
monly use to drink liberally.” At page 271, it might have 
been mentioned not only that Knox’s two sons matriculated 
at Cambridge but that they both became clergymen of 
the Church of England and Fellows of St. John’s College. 
The statement on the same page, “ No direct descendants 
of Knox are now known to exist,” may be left to the tender 
mercies of those numerous and influential families at 
home and abroad whose chief title to distinction is the 
descent they claim from one or other of Knox’s three 
daughters, Martha, Margaret, or Elizabeth! 

Mr. Cuthbert Lennox’s edition of the first four books 
of John Knox’s History of the Reformation in Scotland— 
the third book on our list—is a wonderful four-and-sixpenny- 
worth. This is the third time that Knox’s History—that 
“ strangely interesting book” as Carlyle called it—has been 
presented to the public in a modernised popular form ; 
first, by William McGavin in 1831, next by myself, with 
notes and illustrations, in 1898, and now by Mr. Lennox, 
who has done his work admirably, with unstinted co-opera- 
tion from paper-maker, printer, and bookbinder. Mr. 
Lennox’s footnotes are carefully done; but is it really 
necessary in these days to explain that “ dyke ” means wall, 
or that “burn” is the Scotch for brook, or that “fowls ” 
are birds? 

These three works by Dr. Stalker, Mr. Macmillan, and 
Mr. Lennox are by men in substantial sympathy with 
Knox’s religious views. It is a still more striking testi- 
mony to Knox’s greatness and goodness to find as warm 
admiration, and as great appreciation among those who 
had no sympathy with his religious opinions. It is enough 
ta mention Carlyle, Froude, John Hill Burton, and Alger- 
non Swinburne, not to speak of the latest, and not least 
striking conception of Knox, in Maurice Hewlett’s remark- 
ably plain-spoken book, The Queen’s Quair. 

We may agree with these writers, or we may not. But 
their utterances are at least free from that note of suspi- 
cion, and even of personal ill-will towards Knox, character- 


istic of the school of Anglicised Scots so brilliantly led by 
Mr. Andrew Lang. 


Cuarzes J. GuTHRIE. 


LORD SALISBURY’S EARLY ESSAYS. 


Essays by ROBERT, Marguess of SauisBury. I. Biographical. 
Il, Foreign Politics, London: John Murray. 6s. each. 
WuHEN Lord Salisbury wrote these essays in the Quarterly 
Review he was member for Stamford and four years 
younger than Lord Hugh Cecil is today. They are 
pre-eminently controversial essays. They were, for 
the most part, directed to particular contemporary issues: 
their spirit is militant rather than judicial, their style is 
pungent and aggressive. Nobody could treat them as 
serious history, or as dispassionate criticism, or as the 
grave and considered judgment of a mind that was in 
patient search for historical justice. But they are inte- 
resting and characteristic, and they recall not only the in- 
cisive tongue of the later Lord Salisbury but also his cold 

and detached statesmanship. 

Of the essays that are described as Foreign Politics, 
one is a very interesting account of the relations between 
Kussia and Poland, and the other two are vigorous criti- 
cisms of the foreign policy of Palmerston and Russell. 
Lord Salisbury had a vulnerable case to attack when he 
attacked the ignominious part the Government played in 
the affairs of the Danish Duchies. To threaten and then 
ta assent is never an exhilarating spectacle. As we know 
from Mr. Morley’s Life of Gladstone, Palmerston and 
Russell were in favour of war, but they were outvoted by 
their colleagues, and the contrast of warlike speeches and 
tame acquiescence is always, as Lord Salisbury found to 
his cost in later days, a dramatic opportunity for an Oppo- 
sition. Lord Salisbury analysed those stages of declining 
ardour with piquant invective, but he committed himself 
to one most unhappy prediction. He thought German unity 
would never be accomplished, and he argued that a show of 
resolution by the British Government would have been an 
effective deterrent. “Happily, in this case, as in most 
others, the policy of honour is also the policy of peace. 
The care with which the Germans have selected , the 
weakest State upon their frontier for the exhibition of 
theit irrepressible patriotism shows of what metal it is 
made. The magnificent sentiments they are parading, the 
exhortations to courage, the appeals to the German 
honour would be in place if they were undertaking to free 
Alsace from France, or Livonia from Russia. Their zeal 
for German nationality, if it appears to us hot, is at least 
invariably safe.” It was a cruel irony that was to put 
Lord Salisbury himself later into the very situation that he 
had characterised so bitterly and with such acid justice 
in 1862. “The vigorous protests that have been issued 
from the Foreign Office in the matter of Savoy and of 
Poland, and of the American blockades, combined with 
the meek submission that invariably follows them, have 
caused the conviction to prevail extensively in Europe 
that, however she may write, England will never fight with 
any State that is able to defend itself.” If Turkey and 
the ships at Port Arthur are substituted for Savoy and 
Poland, this reflection will find a far more recent applica- 
tion. 

Lord Salisbury’s biographical essays are not less 
polemical than his attacks on contemporary statesmen 
and policies. One of the essays is a panegyric on Castle- 
reaghi; the other two are a review of Stanhope’s Life of 
Pitt, and consist mainly of a phillipic against Fox and 
Burke, so overdone and inflamed as to defeat its own ob- 
ject. Castlereagh was a real hero to Lord Salisbury, and 
even the methods by which this convert from the unre- 
munerative cause of Irish Nationalism helped to bribe 
the Irish Parliament to its doom do not seriously affect 
his admirer’s composure. “A certain admiration is due 
to skill wherever in whatever occupation it is displayed, 
and therefore we cannot refuse to admire the skill with 
which he effected the Irish Union. But still, we prefer to 
dwell on any other display of administrative ability than 
that which consists of bribing knaves into honesty and 
fools into common sense. . . The generation that 


has watched the growing prosperity of Ireland and the 
calamities into which other empires have been plunged by 
co-ordinate and independent Legislatures under one Crown 
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ought to remember rather with gratitude than with cavil 
the manliness and fidelity with which he performed his 
distasteful office.” Lord Salisbury has little difficulty 
in praising the Peace of Vienna, because he thinks that 
nobody any longer calls in question the justice or the 
wisdom of the policy that did violence to the wishes of 
the lesser peoples. Castlereagh, indeed, was Lord Salis- 
bury’s hero precisely because he had no enthusiasms 
but was a practical, hard-headed politician, unscrupulous 
in the maintenance of order, the enemy of everything 
that looked like sentiment or generous imprudence. 

Lord Salisbury proceeded on a very simple principle 
in constructing his character of Fox. He has assumed 
in all cases where two explanations can be found of their 
conduct that in Fox’s case the harsher explanation, in 
Pitt’s the more indulgent, is the true one. His phillipic 
is so vitiated by errors and omissions of fact and 
perversities of judgment that it could make little im- 
pression on any but the most ignorant reader. He 
accepts Thurlow’s view of Fox's East India Bill as a bill 
to take the crown from the King’s head and place it on 
the head of Mr. Fox, and he savs if this was not its 
object, why did Fox constitute a Board of his own fol- 
lowers ? Mr. Lecky, who is scarcely less severe in his 
criticisms of Fox than Lord Salisbury himself, said of 
these criticisms: “There are, as it appears to me, 
few things in the history of political exaggeration more 
extravagant than these assertions, and it may very reason- 
ably be doubted whether such men as Pitt and Thurlow 
can for a moment have believed them.” Mr. Lecky 
went on to point out that the Commissioners were only 
appointed for four years, that their method of appoint- 
ment followed the precedent of 1773, and that no 
Government in the eighteenth century would have re- 
frained from appointing its own supporters. Certainly 
Pitt would not have acted otherwise, for in practice his 
own Act was worked in precisely the same way. This 
Lord Rosebery has pointed out in his Life of 
Pitt: “The same objections might, however, be 
urged against any new body of Commissioners 
appointed under party Government; and so far 
as patronage was concerned it could _ hardly 
have been exercised in a more partisan spirit for four 
years under Fox’s arrangement than it was under Pitt's for 
eighteen.” (Zife of Pitt, p. 67.) Lord Salisbury accuses 
Burke of insincerity because in 1773 he vehemently op- 
posed the policy of interfering with the company’s charter, 
and in 1784 he vehemently supported Fox’s drastic bill. 
He omits to mention that in the interval Burke had been 
a member of the Select Committee which examined and 
exposed the company’s flagrant misgovernment and 
rapacity. Lord Salisbury says that the case for coercion 
iN 1794 Was justified by the conclusions of a Secret Com- 
mittee that was chosen by ballot. Few people would con- 
clude from this that that Committee was exclusively com- 
posed of Pitt’s supporters. He says, again, that Pitt was 
neither a magistrate nor a juryman, and it is therefore 
unfair to blame him for their excesses. The worst thing 
any magistrate did was the conviction and transportation 
of two absolutely innocent and harmless men in Muir and 
Palmer. Their trials are a byword; they immortalised 
Braxfield, “the coarse and dexterous ruffian,” who, instead 
of summing up, made a political speech calling on the 
jury to convict Muir because he was a reformer, and said 
that the applause in court which broke out when Muir 
finished his defence was a reason for transporting him. 
Pitt publicly congratulated Braxfield not only on the sen- 
tence but on the conduct of the trial. In his discussion 
of the negotiations between Pitt and Grenville in 1804 
Lord Salisbury entirely omits to mention that Fox, though 
excluded by the King, asked his friends to serve with Pitt, 
and his account of the behaviour of the two  states- 
men about Catholic Emancipation is made absolutely mis- 
leading by his omission to state that Pitt opposed the 
Catholic petition in 1805 and that Fox, when he took 
office, though he promised the King not to raise the 
Catholic question himself, promised the Irishmen to sup- 


port them if they raised it, at all hazards to his Govern- 
ment and his own position. If Lord Salisbury had written 
these essays thirty years later, he would have softened 
some of his adjectives on the Coalition. No man spoke 
more bitterly than he of Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and he forgot his abuse of both to become their col- 
league. If Fox had forgiven the author of the Reform 
Bill, or had joined with “ Jack Cade,” Lord Salisbury 
would have said he did it for office. In judging Lord 
Salisbury we should be more charitable ourselves than 
Lord Salisbury is in judging Fox, and we should say that 
he acted on Jeremy Taylor's dictum: “We are in the 
world like men playing at tables ; the chance is not in our 
power, but to play it is, and when it is fallen we must 
manage it as we can.” Lord Salisbury thought George 
the Third “a shrewd and intelligent mind,” and he praised 
“the sound and practical character of his opinions.” Like 
the Grand Duke Sergius, he traced the French Revolu- 
tion to “the morbid tenderness of Louis XVI.,” and to 
“ overconciliatory government.” It is not surprising that 
the author of these judgments found little to admire in 
Fox’s opinions or Fox’s character. Lord Salisbury, in- 
deed, refused to believe that Fox had either character or 
opinions, as if character began and ended with one species 
of moderation, and as if opinions were incompatible with 
enthusiasm. ‘There have been few men—Lord Salisbury 
was one of them—whose opinions sprang from so real and 
luminous a unity of ideas, and there have been no men 
who have brought to public life a higher sense of honour 
or of duty, than the chivalrous and brave statesman 
of whom Lord Salisbury could allow himself to write: 
“There have been worse characters in history than Fox.” 





BOOKS AND THINGS. 

Books snp Tuincs. By G. S. Street. London: Duckworth. 6s. 
MR. STREET is an essayist who confines himself modestly 
to writing his very best, in his own way, upon 
themes which, without being the most interesting 
and important imaginable, are those which his 
imagination plays round most naturally. He does not 
assume for literary purposes a charming temporary tem- 
perament. He never treats his subject with an earnestness 
out of all bearing to its importance. The style is not 
always the man (even misanthropes must often wish it was), 
but it usually shows the author’s relation to his work. The 
care with which Mr. Street treats his slender themes is an 
almost audible admission that, in a world where there are 
so many good books, the only justification for such essays 
is that they should be as trim and light and true as he can 
make them. This modesty, or rather sense of proportion— 
for it is an intellectual virtue we call attention to—is the 
first characteristic of Mr. Street’s work. His essays are a 
substitute for talk between friends, who are fond of the 
same books; not for the best talk, but for discussions 
which are often very pleasant and sometimes missed; thus 
they help to mitigate some of the minor injuries time and 
space continually inflict upon our lives. There is little 
mental nourishment to be got out of them; they are the 
equivalent of coffee and a cigarette. 

Primarily, Mr. Street is a philosopher of the ethics 
of the surface. He studies men and women in society, as 
they were in the 18th century, as they are now in London, 
and as they ever will be in their hearts. Not unnaturally 
Thackeray and Byron—the Byron of the Letters and Don 
Fuan—are the authors whom he most often discusses ; and 
snobbery, prudery, “the provincial mind,” and the sen- 
timental side of Radicalism, are the abstractions he delights 
most to dissect. One suspects a slight Tory bias behind 
the assumption that the _ individualistic school of 
thinkers _ postponed the _— factory legislation of 
the thirties which Mr. Street quotes as an instance of 
philosophy having actually hindered a better state of 
things. If that bias is there it can be removed, at least in 
this instance, by recalling that it was under the Liberal 
Ministry of Lord Grey that the first Act regulating the 
employment of women and children was passed. The 
suffering of these women and children, victims of a push- 
ing commercial prosperity, which contributed nothing to 
the amenities of life, seems the one social evil of which 
the crying has touched his imagination and distracted him 
for a moment from the pleased and benevolently ironical 
contemplation of the men and women, “children of 
vapour ” if you will, who in their candour, gay stoicism, and 
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grace seem to him the least vain part of the world’s scene, 
and certainly the most agreeable. But there is one odd 
interruption to the contemplations of an indulgent per- 
cipient among his memoirs and books. It is quite un- 
dramatic and unemphasised—Mr. Street does not pretend 
to any sympathies, however amiable it may be to feel them, 
nor would he, we guess, emphasise one which he did not 
continue to feel. 

One dull winter day he went down to the docks and he 
felt very depressed. This does not sound interesting ; but 
it is when he tells us about it. The essay is interesting 
because it is a truthful transcript of human emotions, 
analogous to those which a hermit-crab must feel when it 
has been ousted from its shell. 

He looked at the sulky ships sitting in the dirty water, 
at the dismal sheds and bare offices, at the filthy houses, 
rows upon rows of them, and he felt depressed at the 
numbers of able-bodied men loafing despondently round 
for a job, and it went to his heart to see them and think of 
the lives they led. The unshipped bales and the piles and 
piles of packing cases suggested no inspiring thoughts of 
the greatness of Empire or the grandeur of commerce. The 
hammering and heaving and hard, monotonous work started 
a twinge of shame, which his intellect proved irrational in 
a second, and a flow of fellow-feeling, which common sense 
told him it was futile to indulge. “ Happily or otherwise, 
however, a rebellious view of the cosmos is not common, 
and I suppose they did not mind much. I would have 
talked cheerily with them about their work, if I could; but 
I knew my questions would be stupid, and that I should 
feel myself an impertinence, and so I forbore and confined 
myself to the man whose attentions I had bought.” = 
“No, dear reader, I am not going to force Socialism down 
your unwilling throat,” he says on another page. “But 
I assure you that if this civilisation of ours is really a stage 
to better things, the destitution of one (sort of man) and the 
excessive provision for another will surprise posterity. 
For my part I am inclined to think posterity will be a 
knave ; but that is neither here nor there”; that is to say, 
it is no use trying to do anything: nothing influences the 
future; let me go back to my memoirs. The truth or 
falseness of this idea is, however, “here” to the point, in 
criticising Mr. Street's view of the world. For if the re- 
verse is true, another standard is called up for measuring 
men, which never influences his appreciations ; and judged 
by that, the men and women he appreciates so nicely must 
lay down something of their claim to our respect. 

Mr. Street might agree with the sentiment of Omnia 
vanitas ; but its platitudinous associations would probably 
lead him to suspect it. We can imagine him smiling and 
adding, “that is too violent a statement, and then : 
there are certainly such things as good books and good 
manners.” 

One other general criticism must be made. He takes 
refuge too often in the complacency of middle-aged detach- 
ment, nestling down too cosily among the securities, toler- 
ances, and benevolences of that period of life. His 
irony will tend to lack salt if this is indulged. Charles 
Lamb was saved from this danger by being a poet. It 
seems that is the only certain safeguard; and it is that 
quality which we miss most in this volume of pleasant 
essays. 





THE DOUGLAS CAUSE. 


Lavy Jean. The Romance of the Great Douglas Cause. By 
Percy Fitzgerald, F.S.A. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
12s. net. 


THE Douglas Cause was the Tichborne Case of the 
eighteenth century, but its features were more romantic, its 
central figure was a blameless and singularly amiable lad, 
and the actual facts are still a matter of dispute. Briefly 
stated, the central question was whether Lady Jane 
Douglas (whom Mr. Fitzgerald chooses to call “ Lady 
Jean”) and her husband had presented to the world a 
pair of supposititious children as their own twin sons, and 
upon the answer depended the name and inheritance of 
the surviving boy. In Scotland the case was decided 


against him by a casting vote; in the House of Lords a 
verdict was given in his favour by a very large majority ; 
he was recognised as the heir of the Angus Douglases and 
his descendants dwell at Douglas Castle to this day. 

But in spite of this decision, which is very generally 
accepted, it is possible to make out a good case enough 
on the other side, and that case it is which Mr. Fitzgerald 


sets himself to plead and spoils by overstating. So 
palpable is his bias that even a casual reader must surely 
be impelled to withstand it; while readers who chance to 
be familiar with the contemporary records will note the 
absence of many bits of evidence on the other side. 

The really damaging facts are: 1. That Lady Jane, 
who was forty-eight when she married, was fifty years old 
when the children were born. 2. That no witness was ever 
produced to give direct evidence of the birth except Lady 
Jane, het husband, and Mrs. Hewit, her confidential atten- 
dant. 3. That Colonel, afterwards Sir John Steuart, the 
husband, was a person so deficient either in memory or in 
veracity as to make any statement of his entirely valueless. 

On the other hand, we have the very inadequate in- 
ducement to the fraud, the high character of Lady Jane 
and her strong family pride, the respectability of Mrs. 
Hewit, the dying declarations of both women and of Sir 
John Steuart, and, above all, the likeness of the lad to 
members of the family. To the inadequacy of motive 
Mr. Fitzgerald himself testifies. “Only a foolish person 
would have closed her eyes to the fact that the Duke” 
(of Douglas, Lady Jane’s brother) “ would never leave his 
estates to the children of a broken Jacobite who was under 
the ban of the law.” Indeed, for persons who were in 
crying need of money to encumber themselves for years 
with two spurious children on the chance of those children 
inheriting from a brother, who was but three years Lady 
Jane’s senior, does seem a highly speculative undertaking. 
Moreover, Lady Jane had a high sense of her family’s 
greatness. “If want of estate and title in the gentleman 
I have chosen seems surprising,” she writes to her brother, 
“your grace well knows no subject could add to me.” A 
woman of this temper would feel a powerful motive re- 
straining her from supplanting her cousins by stranger. This 
consideration, which weighed so strongly with Lord 
Mansfield, a Scotchman, is not even suggested by Mr. 
Fitzgerald, whose knowledge of Scotland, indeed, is such 
that he calls the head of the house of Douglas a High- 
lander—a statement that might almost bring a train of 
protesting ghosts from the tombs in St. Bride’s Church. 

Evidence as to character is at best elusive, even Lady 
Jane’s undeniable devotion to the children is not a proof 
that she was their mother; the existence, however, of a 
strong family likeness is, if well-established, the best of 
all proofs in such cases, and the fittest judges would have 
been a group of portrait painters with Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds and Gainsborough among them. Now, upon this 
point there are, besides various general statements, two 
definite ones to which no reference is made is this volume. 
One comes from the head master of Rugby, where the 
young Archibald was at school; he says that one, Mr. 
McGlashan, who was sent for the boy on his uncle's death, 
singled him out from his schoolfellows by his likeness to his 
family. Again, Lord Mansfield declares, apparently from 
personal observation, that the only difference of looks 
between the lad and Sir John Steuart’s elder son was one 
of age. 

So much is Mr. Fitzgerald biassed that he actually 
sees in “the calmness and composure of the young plaintiff 
during the eventful day” “ behaviour more characteristic of 
a Frenchman than of an Englishman ”—incidentally over- 
looking the fact that “the young plaintiff ” was in no case 
English, but was either French or Scotch. He inclines, 
also, to discern a special providence in the fact that the 
estates have eventually descended through the female line, 
thereby being, “as it were, forced away from Lady Jane 
and her family.” One wonders what Mr. Fitzgerald thinks 
of the failure of descendants from George the Third’s elder 
sons and of the descent of the English crown through 
Queen Victoria. 

No, Mr. Fitzgerald has not proved his case ; nor is it 
possible at this date ever to prove either the justice or the 
injustice of the verdict given. Fortunately there is one 
point upon which opinion cannot be divided, and that is 
the admirable character displayed throughout his whole 
life by Archibald Steuart-Douglas, and happily tran-mitted 
to his descendants. 
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FRANS HALS. 
Frans Hats. By Gerald S. Davies. London: Bell. 8s. net. 


Tuts is a reduced edition of Mr. Davies’s larger work on 
Hals, which has suffered very little by compression. 
There is so little known about Hals’s life that Mr. Davies 
is tempted to supplement that scanty knowledge by rather 
bootless speculation. No one knows who was Hals’s 
master in his youth at Antwerp, nor is there enough 
evidence even to suggest a theory; but Mr. Davies spends 
scme pages over the question, and comes to the conclu- 
sion that Adam Van Noort was probably the man, though 
no more is known of Van Noort’s art than of Hal’s life. 
This tendency to speculate, however, is a small fault in a 
very useful and interesting book. The important thing 
about Hals is his art, and it is plain that Mr. Davies 
has studied that with loving care. The problems of that 
art are many and insoluble. No work of Hals’s pupilage 
has come down to us. His earliest pictures show him a 
mature artist of magnificent accomplishment; he must 
have acquired that accomplishment by constant practice, 
but the pictures by means of which he acquired it are 
either lost or given to other painters. Hals fell out of 
favour in middle age, and the latter part of his long life 
was spent in great poverty. He had few sitters, and still 
fewer paying sitters, and he could not even afford to buy ex- 
pensive colours. 

It is unfortunate and unjust to Hals that he should 
be best known by the violent dexterities of his later works. 
The common idea about him is that he was a kind. of 
reckless, brainless virtuoso in paint ; an habitual drunkard, 
too, who probably painted best when he was in liquor. 
The little that we know of Hals is not much to his credit, 
but his works alone are enough to refute that slander. A 
man who paints complicated masterpieces when he is over 
eighty must have lived a temperate and wholesome life. 
Hals may have got drunk now and again. His life was hard 
and ill-rewarded ; he died almost a pauper, but his pictures 
ought to convince us that we know only the worst of him. 
To look at those pictures, without knowing anything of his 
life, would certainly give one a liking for the man. His 
art seems to be the expression of a most wholesome, gene- 
rous, manly spirit. Whatever he was himself, he knew a 
man when he saw one, and he was one of the greatest 
painters of men that ever lived. His subjects seem to have 
been made for him and he for his subjects. In his 
masterpieces the model makes the picture more absolutely 
even than in the masterpieces of Velasquez. Hals comes 
to his task without any preconception. Everything 
in the portrait belongs to the sitter. It is his clothes, 
his body, his attitude, his hands that we see, no less than 
his face ; and though he stands or sits in an attitude of the 
most momentary natural ease, yet we are sure the attitude 
is characteristic of him. “The Laughing Cavalier” at 
Hertford House seems to hav *st told some little story 
that shows exactly what kind of man he is, and to be 
smiling over the self-revelation. “There, you know me,” 
he seems to be saying. “That is the kind of man I am.” 
And many other portraits produce exactly the same effect. 
Other great portrait painters seem to have put their sitter 
in an attitude representative of him. Hals, by a lucky 
accident, seems to have caught the representative attitude 
from life. Everything in his portraits seems to have 
been painted strictly from the living model. Nothing 
is better generalised or remembered. You can always 
see the body breathing under the clothes. The hands 
always belong to the face. Everything, in fact, belongs 
to the sitter and nothing to the studio. Nor is Hals a mere 
painter of externalities or of the simplest and most obvious 
traits of character. He is a master of masculine subtlety, 
because he is a master of masculine life. A crude and bois- 
terous model he represents with immense spirit and enjoy- 
ment, but he paints distinction and refinement with the 
same vividness, and his execution suits his subject. As 
Mr. Davies points out, he paints women and children with 
a much quieter technique than men. It is clear that women 


did not interest him as much as men. He saw them all 
from the outside, and painted his Dutch Ladies as they 
might appear to their servants rather than to their hus- 
bands, as shrewd and formidable housewives, absorbed in 
household duties and cares. His genius delighted only in 
men, and most in men of character daring and energy 
abundant enough to betray itself in careless moments. 
Those careless moments are what he chooses to represent, 
and he reveals his sitters in these as Shakespeare reveals 
Mercutio through his jests. There is always something 
charming in an ease that seems to be the result of over- 
flowing power. We all delight in the man who can jest in 
the midst of danger or weighty affairs. Hals’s men are of 
that kind, and in the same way his art seems to be at 
ease in the midst of its great task, to sport with difficulties, 
to be precise with such a zest that the precision has none 
of the painfulness of toil about it. We are moved to hope 
that he bore the troubles of his life as easily as he seems to 
have bore the labour of his art. 





FICTION. 
PeTer’s MOTHER. By Mrs. de la Pasture. London: Smith, 
Elder and Co. 1905. 6s. 


THE WEDDING OF THE LapDy oF Lovett. By Una L. Sil- 
berrad. London: Constable and Co. 1905. 6s. 
Trixy. By E. Stuart Phelps Ward. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1905. 6s. 

Tue dull and narrow Sir Timothy Crewys has in middle 
age married his ward of seventeen, Lady Mary Setoun, 
and for twenty years this sweet and gracious woman has 
suffered the tyranny of her querulous and pompous hus- 
band’s relatives and the prison-like isolation of Barra- 
combe House. Relief comes only when Sir Timothy, 
mercifully stricken with a fatal disease, summons his cele- 
brated cousin, John Crewys, the great lawyer, to Barra- 
combe, and entrusts him with the guardianship of his 
only son, Peter, an ill-tempered and egoistic youth of 
eighteen. who has volunteered for the South African war. 
John Crewys makes good use of his three years’ guardian- 
ship by falling in love with the widowed Lady Mary. and 
restoring to her the youth, the gaiety and joy in life of 
which the pompous and insufferable Crewys family had 
robbed her. Here Mrs. de la Pasture has treated anexcellent 
theme—the spiritual entombment of a woman in the bonds 
of a loveless marriage, her subsequent resurrection—and 
het sketch of the egoistic son Peter, who cannot imagine 
that his mother can possibly want to have a life of her 
own, is really very good indeed. Peter falls in love with 
his cousin, the seductive, laughing, impudent Sarah, and 
takes it as a matter of course that Lady Mary will always 
be sitting at home in the chimney corner. and thinking 
only of him: 

“* Wherever we may go, and whatever we may be doing,’ 
he said emotionally, ‘it will be a joy and a comfort to me 
to know that my dear old mother is always here, taking 
care of the place and looking after the people, and waiting 
always to welcome me, with her old sweet smile on her 
dear old face.’ 

“* Ah, in the Dower House,’ said John. ‘Then 
not be wanting her to live here with you, after all 

“*Tt’s the same thing, though,’ said Peter, ‘as I’ve tried 
to explaintoher. She’d only be a few yards off; and she 
could still be looking after the place and my interests, as 
she does now. And whenever I was down here, I should 
see her constantly; you know how devoted I am to my 
mother. Of course I can’t deny I did lead her to hope that 
I should always be with her. . .. But... I 
shan’t be any the less glad to see her when I do come home. 
And yet here she is talking quite wildly of leaving Barra- 
combe altogether, and going to London, and travelling all 
over the world, and doing all sorts of things she’s never 
done in her life. It’s not like my mother, and I can’t bear 
to think of her like that. I tell you she’s changed alto- 
gether,’ said Peter, and there were tears in his eyes.” 

Peter is very much put out when he learns that his 
mother is going to marry John Crewys and thinks the idea 
“ ridiculous.” But Lady Mary, after twenty years of patient 
martyrdom, escapes finally from the loveless atmosphere 
of Barracombe House. The author has rather weakened 
the artistic force of her story by making Lady Mary at her 
second marriage a lovely woman of only thirty-seven, 
because Peter’s egoism is thereby revealed as manifestly 
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gross. It would have been more subtle to have diminished 
Lady Mary’s attractions and increased her age, for the sel- 
fishness natural to youth wounds all the more bitterly when 
we are obviously “on the shelf.” The novel is, we may 
add, rather over-upholstered in its descriptions of the life 
of titled people. A modern English audience, snobbish 
in grain, loves to be moved by the woes of a Lady Mary 
where the woes of a Mrs. Smith leave it cold. 


Miss Silberrad’s The Wedding of the Lady Lovell is 
clever enough to make us wonder why the book is not 
better. A certain chapter, entitled “The End of the 
Dream,” in an early novel of hers, Our Lady of Dreams, 
convinced us that the author had genius, but we cannot 
find in the book before us that her genius has nourished 
itself adequately or, indeed, yet come to its true self-ex- 
pression. There is a “certain” unreality of atmosphere in 
The Wedding of the Lady Lovell, a certain thinness, a 
certain air of make-believe which are destructive of true 
illusion. We put it to Miss Silberrad that her romantic 
characters, Simon Scroat the necromancer and the Master 
of Lovell, the romantic villain and Beatrice, his wife, and 
Cathcart, her lover, are all unreal and shadowy persons. 
There never was a period in English history when 
these characters could have existed. They are 
mere figments of the author's over-active imagina- 
tion, they smell of the lamp, and are too far 
remote from the natural conditions of human life 
to show that the subtlety of life is working within them. 
The author, in fact, appears in our humble judgment to 
have fallen between the two stools of realism and romance. 
If she will study that remarkable novel by Meinhold, 
Sidonia the Sorceress, she will see that the German 
author’s fantastic imagination has made the social life he 
paints a living, real history. But as Miss Silberrad’s charac- 
ters move in shifting historical mists, the illusion of her 
clevet scenes does not convince us from the start. Even 
in so good a story as the last, The Winning of Elizabeth 
Fothergill, the author throws away the illusion by refusing 
to define and place her characters, Jeremy the tinker and 
Gifford and Tobias, according to any credible social scale. 
The three men seem to have no definite place or duties, 
to be merely figures of the romantic imagination. Tobias 
is flesh and blood certainly, but it is a pity that the author 
does not see that her task should be to make the atmo- 
sphere in which he moves as cunning a reality as is the 
social atmosphere in Sidonia the Sorceress. 


A great many people will doubtless say that 
Trixy, a novel which boldly deals with the pro 
blems of a vivisector’s life, is “damnably _ senti- 
mental”; a great many others will probably stuff 
cotton-wool in their ears to deaden their hearing, and 
assert that the whole subject is altogether too painful for 
discussion. We, however, tender our sincere thanks to 
Mrs. Ward for the skill and courage with which she has 
raised the very ugly questions that must perpetually be 
asked wherever vivisection is practised, and we trust that 
her novel will be the means of causing many people to 
think who have had too little imagination to give the sub- 
ject thought before. In the main, Trixy is a strong and 
cleat indictment of the modern vivisector’s position and of 
his mental attitude. Olin Steele, the clever young 
professor at the medical school of Galen, is placed in a 
very awkward position when Miriam, the woman he is 
wooing, tells him that he has been experimenting for 
weeks on her favourite dog that has been stolen from her 
and consigned to Galen College. The slow dissection of 
the living animal you love—that is the question that Olin 
Steel has to face. For it is imperative that the vivisectors 
should enter into and understand exactly what they are 
doing, not from the operator’s point of view, but from 
that of the creatures who are tied down and operated upon. 
It is only love that enables us to penetrate into suffering 
—as Olin Steele discovers. We commend Trixy to 
those of our readers who have courage enough to face 
the question that the vivisectors themselves evade. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


EXCHEQUER BonDs. 


Applications for the £ 10,000,000 Exchequer Bonds 
reached a total of only 154 millions, so that there was 
no great rush for them on the part either of the market 
or the public. Such being the case, it is not very sur- 
prising that the price obtained was considerably less 
than was anticipated a week ago. Tenders were put 
in as low as £94 12s., which is, of course, absurd, and 
they ranged up to sixpence over £99. The lowest 
successful tender was £08 11s. 6d., and those offering 
that figure receive 78 per cent. of the amount applied 
for. Lombard Street appears to have gauged the 
value much more accurately than the Stock Exchange. 
The principal House syndicate plumped for £98 14s. 6d., 
and another went the length of £098 19s., at which 
prices, needless to say, they obtained all they applied 
for, although it may be doubted whether they are now 
particularly pleased with their bargain. The average 
price works out at £98 13s. 10d., and the Stock Ex- 
change people are left in the position of stale ‘‘ bulls” 
with the result that the quotation has dropped a frac- 
tion below the price they have paid. It does not often 
happen that these big groups make a mistake, although 
something similar occurred with the recent County 
Council loan, but when they do their fellow members 
do not allow them to forget it, and there was a good 
deal of hilarity over the incident on Tuesday afternoon. 
The bonds look fairly cheap at 98}, with the chance of 
being repaid at par in April next, and when sufficient 
time has been allowed for their better absorption the 
demand from banks, insurance companies, and other 
large purchasers will no doubt put the price higher. 


LOMBARD STREET. 


Conditions have been easy in the Money market, 
notwithstanding the usual demands for currency in con- 
nection with the holidays. The whole of the loans have 
now teen repaid to the Bank, thanks largely to the 
release of funds by the Treasury. The return of public 
income and expenditure made up to last Saturday 
shows that the revenue since April 1 has amounted to 
47,319,000, including two and a half millions arrears 
of income-tax and nearly a million from the Post Office. 
Income-tax collections, however, will now be on a much 
smaller scale, and the Post Office does not produce an 
average of half a million a week. Customs have yielded 
#1,330,000, but payments of tea duty will be reduced 
to a minimum as July 1 approaches, when the sixpenny 
rate comes into force. Expenditure for the fifteen days 
amounted to just over eleven millions, and Exchequer 
balances have been reduced from j£7,430,000 to 
43)713,000, and the difference has of course helped 
the market materially. Short loans are now done at 
1 to 1} per cent. 


STAGNANT STocK MARKETS. 


With the approach of the holidays business in the 
Stock Exchange has been reduced to a minimum, but 
of course we are to have a splendid time after they are 
out of the way. Money will be dirt cheap for ever and 
a day, and the public will return to their old loves with 
all the more zest for having cooled off a bit meantime. 
At least, so the ever sanguine ‘‘bull”’ tells you, and 
he is right occasionally. It may, however, be well to 
remember that there is another side to the picture. The 
rush of new issues looks as though it would be resumed 
after Easter, and it has already been sufficient to divert 
a good deal of money from Throgmorton Street. Then 
there is not very much to ‘‘go for” in most markets. 
Railway traffics are not particularly brilliant, industrial 
shares are stagnant, and the public show not the 
smallest sign of being tempted into Kaffirs. Foreign 
railways are in many cases at a height which cannot be 
called attractive, and Yankees are in the same position, 


But as regards the last-mentioned we have to reckon 
with forces which are incalculable so far as past expe- 
rience goes, and which have already given evidence of 
almost incredible power. These forces are united in 
one thing—a desire to put prices higher, or at 
least prevent them from falling. And they are 
very anxious to enlist the British public in this 
laudable work. Personally I should not be in the 
least surprised if they succeed, although the violent 
fluctuations of Northern Securities, Union Pacifics, 
and a few others scarcely seem the best way to 
attain the object in view. Northern Securities have 
been particularly prominent. They were rushed to 
well over 180 in Wall Street recently, and on Monday 
they were still a fraction above that figure. At one 
time on Tuesday they registered a decline of 16 points, 
but rallied to 1707. At the opening on Wednesday 
they fell to 166, and the market has become thoroughly 
demoralised. This is said to be due to an attack on the 
Harriman interests, and, of course, if these big groups 
fall out among themselves there will be fine sport—for 
the onlookers. But the game will not be given up 
without a struggle, although nothing much may be 
done till the result of the encounter between the 
Japanese and Baltic fleets is known. 


De BgEers AND INCOME-TAX. 


It was really too bad of Mr. Justice Phillimore to 
decide against the De Beers Company in this case 
partly on high Imperial grounds. That was surely a 
more unkind cut than finding that the company is 
liable for some £77,000 odd in respect of the year 
1901-2 and equally large amounts for subsequent years. 
Of course, the company pleaded that its operations are 
conducted in South Africa, but it was nouse. The 
principal directors reside here, and a very important 
branch of the business—the regulating of the diamond 
market—is entirely conducted in London. Doubtless 
the decision will be appealed against, but most people 
will hope that it may be upheld. The company makes 
enormous profits and, thanks to the influence of Cecil- 
Rhodes, it is not taxed in Cape Colony to anything 
like the extent it ought to be. If it can be made to 
contribute a larger share to the Imperial revenue so 
much the better. 

LoMBARD. 
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